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Test it, tear it down, inspect it part 
by part, reassemble and test it 
again—that is the thorough way 
in which these giant engines are 


turned out today, to power our 
Gircraft for Victory... — 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Dress Rehearsal 


for WAR! 


WHEN this flying power plant actu- 
ally gets its wings—it must be ready 
for star performance. Thousands of 
machine parts must function with 
infinite precision and control. 


Thanks to our nation’s exacting 
machine tools, engineering skill and 
workmanship, it will perform per- 
fectly and produce unfailing power 
in the air. 


Behind every operation—from the 
machining of individual parts right 
through to actual flight—efficient 
lubrication is vital. 


From more than 2300 wholesale 
supply points in the U. S., Texaco 
supplies quality lubricants for each 
operation—and to insure their ef- 
fective and economical performance 
Texaco’s specialized engineering 
service is available to all industry. 


—in all 
48 States 
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We are definitely on the way to win 
the war. 


Are we as definitely on the way to win 
the peace? 


If our free enterprise be lost, we will 
not have won. 


A guess: Continental Europe won't be 
able to go through another Winter of 


war. 


Continued strikes should move Con- 
gress to enact labor legislation. 


Many stocks look attractively-priced. 


Inflation still can be, should be, kept 


within reason. 


Rail transportation needs less rigid 
priorities if crippling congestion is to 


be avoided. 


Congress’ attitude towards the CCC 
and other boondoggling is encour- 


aging to taxpayers. 


A Florida oil pipe line: sound. A Flori- 
da canal: unsound. 


Don’t discount some heavily-discount- 
ed rail and utility bonds. 


Has Japan about shot her bolt? 


Buy only what you need so Uncle Sam 
can buy what our defenders need. 


The Axis is getting first-hand informa- 
tion on Allied airplane production! 


Thanks to efficient vigilance, sabotage 
here is negligible. 


Stay-at-home and stay-at-work vaca- 
ions are popular—and patriotic—this 
year. 


Hitler’s blatantly advertised “Spring 


offensive” hasn’t so far become so very 
offensive. 


Prediction: Many radical political 
heads will fall next November. 
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The flower that makes 
battleships disappear 


Wuen these bright blue blossoms fall and the boll becomes heavy 
with its oily seeds, another flax harvest begins. The 42 million gallons 
of linseed oil from Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana flax fields 
are eagerly absorbed by the paint industry which in turn furnishes 
the Navy with camouflage that allows our fighting ships to make the 
most of the strategy of concealment. This is the flax flower’s magic. 


An important link between farmers’ flax crops and the big linseed 
processors is the Northern Pacific. Serving well its 
territory—so rich in the resources of war and peace— 
has earned this railway a title that perfectly describes 
its function: “Main Street of the Northwest”. 
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Governor, 
you are to be 
commended on 
your handling of a win-the-war 
job outlined at the Conference on 
War Restrictions in Washington. 


That job was: Unite the Unit- 
ed States! And you did it! 

“Unite the United States’’ means: 
Removing artificial, legal separa- 
tions or barriers set up by various 
States to prevent the unrestricted 
and efficient movement of inter- 
state highway transportation. 


These barriers, choking our war 
production, have been enemies of 
America in wartime. 

They are no less peace-time en- 
emies, too . . for they raise the 
daily living costs of every American 
family and so lower living stand- 
ards for all the people. Moreover, 
Mr. Governor, they conflict with 
the Constitution of the United 
States, which specifically prohibits 
States from restraining or impos- 
ing duties on interstate commerce. 


Make Them All Short Hauls! 


As the war transportation situation 
grows more acute, there is increasing dis- 
cussion about long hauls and short 
hauls... and what methods of transporta- 
tion are better for each. 

There is a tendency to assume that motor 
transport should make all short hauls and 
railroads all long hauls. In a general way 
that assumption may be warranted. 

However, an arbitrary adoption of this 






All that is why removal of these 


barriers is a major victory. 


And that is also why, Mr. 
Governor, when the war is 
won, you will be doing Amer- 


ica an invaluable service if 
you thwart any efforts to re- 
store these unconstitutional, 
un-American shackles. 


What are these restrictions? 
There are hundreds of them— 


length and weight of vehicle . . 
gross weight .. payload . . load 
on each axle 


. » special licensing 
punitivefees . and many, 


many others. 


Why did they exist? 

Mostly, they were retaliatory 
measures against adjacent States 

. or they were adopted at the in- 
stigation of railroads in an effort to 
strangle highway transportation. 

Now, fortunately, war needs 
have swept away these bar- 
riers and again united our 
Nation. Mr. Governor . . keep 
the United States united! 


policy would seriously handicap war 
transportation, because motor transport 
has proved itself, in bitter competition, to 
be more efficient in many hauls of 1,000, 
even 1,500, miles or more. On the other 
hand, under certain conditions rail haul- 
ing may be more efficient for some com- 
modities on runs of less than 100 miles. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. 


DETROIT 














Comments at the War 
Restrictions Conference 
on “‘Barriers’’— 

hoe 


DONALD M. NELSON, 
Chairman, WPB., said: 


“. . Until this war is ended, our trans- 
portation system is going to be carrying a 
greater load than it has ever carried be- 
fore. It has got to be as free to carry that 
load as we can possibly make it. This is 
no time to hang on to the luxury of regula- 
tions which are aimed primarily at keep 
ing the people of one State from hauling 
goods in another State.” 


JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, 

Director, ODT., said: 

‘“. You can readily imagine the intol- 
erable conditions which would exist (in 


Ke the case of railroads), if any State were 


able to insist, and did insist, upon its own 
particular gauge of tracks or its own par- 
ticular limits upon the size of locomotives 
or cars.” 

“Unfortunately . . the situation has been 
affected, at times to a controlling extent, 
by a factor which has nothing to do with 
the protection of the public safety or the 
conservation of highways, and that is the 
desire of the railroads to limit or embarrass 
the competition which they encounter 
from motor trucks and buses.” 

“The State regulations which interfere 
with the free flow of interstate commerce 
are not confined to the restrictions upon the 
size and weight of motor vehicles, but in- 
clude provisions with respect to licensing, 
taxation and the like.”’ 


GENERAL B. B. SOMERVELL, 
U. S. Army, said: 


“Your forty-eight different sets of laws 
represent obstacles that must be overcome 
before we can start winning this war. . . 
Remember this—Hitler has none of these 
things to worry about. He just says ‘You 


owe 


gotta’. 


Too many factors enter into the picture 
to let us be arbitrary—type of load, ur- 
gency of delivery, loading facilities, rela- 
tive highway and railway facilities, etc. 

Each haul should be judged on its own 
merits . . . and the industrial Traffic Man- 
agers are competent judges. 

In wartime, a long haul is one that takes 
more time than necessary. A short haul 
is one that gets there first! 

Whatever the transport method, let's 
make them ail short hauls / 
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WHAT'S 
AHEAD 


Tuis topsy-turvy world is so filled with 
stories of achievement and enterprise, 
wherein Americans are working out 
their destinies by ingenuity and hard 
work, that it is difficult to pick the ones 
most interesting. There was little doubt 
in the editorial sanctum, however, when 
Charles F. Berry’s “IRON MAN OF 
Henpy” landed on the desk. It is the 
story of Charles E. Moore, machine 
tool dealer, who proposed turning out 
steamship engines on an assembly line 
like Ford motors and then, when every- 
body said it couldn’t be done, went 
ahead and did it anyway. Moore did it, 
too, with old tools when he found he 
couldn’t get new ones. The story of 
Charles E. Moore is the story of why 
the United States will win the war, it’s 
the story of why the American back- 
ground of liberty and freedom provides 
the best way of life. Don’t miss it! It 
will be coming along in an early issue. 


x * * 


Some time soon we hope to bring 
you also a report on America at War 
as seen from a railway window by 
that traveling writer-commentator, Carl 
Crow. Mr. Crow, who went all over the 
Far East and South America and whose 
books on those countries are well 
known to all ForBEs readers, has been 
scuttling back and forth across the con- 
tinent on important work. His com- 
ments and observations on this nation 
at war are well worth waiting for. With 
travel restricted, it will be helpful to 
have someone like Mr. Crow telling us 
what is going on up and down the 
land. It will give us perspective on our 
own feverish activity. 


x *k* * 


And, of course, in the next two issues 
will be additional articles giving the 
opinions and guesses of the 52 leading 
business men on “AFTER THE WAR— 
Wuat?”—a post-war outlook survey 
by B. C. Forbes, which begins on page 
8, in this issue. Whether you agree 
with these views or not, you certainly 
shouldn’t miss reading what these men 
think is in store for us once peace 
comes again. 

—THeE Epirors. 
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America’s Secret Weapon 


ou won’t find it on the production 
lines at Rock Island or Willow Run. 


It isn’t guarded at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, or tested at Aberdeen. 


Butit’s the toughest weapon these men 
you are looking at will ever take into 
battle. It’s the stuff with which all our 
wars are won. 


The boy in the uniform doesn’t call it 
morale. That’s a cold potatoes word for 
something John American feels deep and 
warm inside. 


Perhaps he can’t give it a name. But 
he can tell you what it’s made of. 


It’s made of the thrill he gets when his 
troop train stops at a junction point and 
fifty good-looking girls are at the station 
with cigarettes. 


It’s made of the appreciation he feels 
for a bright new USO clubhouse where 


6 


he and his friends can go for a few hours’ 
rest and relaxation. 


It’s made of laughter and music— 
when Bob Hope or Lana Turner visits 
his camp with a USO show. 


It’s made of his invitations to the 
homes of pleasant strangers. 


It’s made of a cup of coffee and a 
Yankee smile—at some lone outpost in 
Alaska or in the Caribbean. 


Maybe it’s just a feeling of kinship 
with this land of a hundred million gen- 
erous people. Maybe it’s just the under- 
standing that this whole country cares; 
that the soldier is bone of our bone; that 
he and we are one. 


Name it if you can. But it’s the secret 
weapon of a democratic army—a weapon 
that can never be ersatzed in Germany 
or Japan. 


What can you do to sharpen this 
weapon? Give to the USO. This great 
national service organization that over- 
rides race and creed has been entrusted 
by your government with responsibility 
for the service man’s leisure needs. With 
maintaining clubhouses and providing 
camp shows, with a hundred thoughtful 
services to our men at home and abroad. 


The needs of USO have grown as enor- 
mously as our armed forces themselves. 
This Spring we must have $32,000,000. 


Give all you can—whether it’s a lot 
or a little. 


Send your contribution to your local 
chairman or to USO, Empire State 
Building, New York City. 


‘USO - 
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Fact and Comment 


By THE EDITOR 


Prosperity to Follow War? 


American business leaders, more than three to one, 
expect prosperity rather than depression to follow 
ending of the war. They expect, nine to one, “serious 
interference with our private enterprise system” after 
peace returns. A substantial number look for pros- 
perity after a short readjustment period. 

Only 2% doubt that the United Nations will achieve 
outright victory. 

Asked, “What should be done, can be done, to cope 
most effectively with post-bellum conditions?” indus- 
trialists and others offer widely varying suggestions. 
Many emphasize that the best thing to do is for in- 
dustry to win public approval, admiration, by eclipsing 
all war-production expectations. Others see need for 
industry to enlighten people concerning its phenom- 
enal achievements, an objective heretofore lamentably 
neglected. 

The importance of the most vigilant research is 
widely recognized, research aimed at originating 
many attractive new products, at improving existing 
products, at lowering costs, despite high wages. 

(See page 8 in this issue, and following issues.) 


Knitting Together New World 


One far-reaching effect of the war has been to knit 
the nations of the New World closer together. South 
American countries, Central American countries, Mex- 
ico, never before were on such a friendly, co-operative 
basis with the United States. Perhaps most impressive 
of all has been the practical war alliance between this 
country and Canada. Does not Australia’s beckoning 
to the United States for protection also embody sig- 
nificance, portentousness? That Britain’s relations 
with her Empire will evolve from the war greatly 
changed is certain. Certain it is, also, that the United 
States will become the most important power in re- 
shaping the world after the war... . 

This writer feels uneasy over emanations from the 
highest official circles in Washington adumbrating the 
course the Administration aspires to follow. Estab- 
lishment of “The Brotherhood of Man” on earth must 
be the objective of every thoughtful human being. 
But attainment of this ultimate objective, in my judg- 
ment, would be gravely delayed were the dreamy poli- 
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cies, now proposed, to be put into practice: The open- 
ing of our borders to unrestricted immigration of all 
peoples regardless of their color or culture, the open- 
ing of our borders to unrestricted imports from all 
other countries, accepting responsibility for supplying 
every foreign land with whatever materials, merchan- 
dise, even money, they might need to attain the abun- 
dant life. 

Idealism must be tempered with realism. Sentiment 
must be governed by statesmanship. Attainment of 
the millennium must be founded on the material. 

President Roosevelt, Vice-President Wallace, Under- 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles and others seem to 
be disposed to promise the moon. They should meas- 
ure their words. They should recall the fate of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson’s Peace Conference pledges. 
Americans are the most generous-hearted people on 
earth. But it is highly questionable whether they are 
prepared to go so far as to lower their standard of 
living to the world’s average level. 

It is questionable whether such extreme action 
would help more than it would hurt civilization. 

* 
A stiff backbone is essential to 
overcoming stiff obstacles. 


* 


Sales Tax Seems Inevitable 


Notwithstanding the various drastic tax proposals 
now before Washington, the total estimated collections 
still fall heavily short of the announced goal. This 
writer long ago expressed the opinion that the war 
could not be adequately financed without resort to a 
sales tax. Nothing has happened to alter this view. 
Everything, rather, strengthens it. Like most taxes, it 
has drawbacks, chief of which is that it would bear 
proportionately more heavily upon ordinary families 
than upon the wealthy. But don’t the wealthy face 
more confiscatory taxation than ever before in our 
history? Are not wealthy individuals, recipients of 
large salaries, facing seizure of anywhere from half 
to three-quarters or more of their income? So, too, 
the lion’s share of corporation profits is headed for 
the Federal Treasury. Whereas many millions of in- 
dividual business owners, white-collar workers, small 

{Continued on page 28) 
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After the War— 





What? 


By B. C. FORBES 


ESPONSIBLE citizens are pro- 
R foundly concerned over what will 

happen in America after the war 
ends, whether we are likely to enjoy 
a boom or whether the release of mil- 
lions of men from war service and war 
production will precipitate depression, 
whether our private enterprise system 
will be tremendously changed. 

Forses has sounded out more than 
half-2-hundred leaders on these ques- 
tions: 

“Is the end of the war likely to 
bring: 

“A: A period of great prosperity? 

“B: A period of acute depression 
and unemployment? 

“C: Serious interference with our 
private enterprise system? 

“What should be done, can be done, 
to prepare to cope most effectively with 
post-bellum conditions?” 

Naturally, their replies do not ex- 
press unanimity. 

It is encouraging to find, however, 
that more of them expect prosperity 
than depression. 

On the other hand, the overwhelm- 
ing majority look for very substantial 
modification of our private enterprise 
system as it has heretofore existed, 
functioned. Very few are hopeful that 
all the extraordinary powers over busi- 
ness and industry granted the Govern- 
ment during the war emergency will 
be given up and that our economic 
system will be left free to operate as in 
pre-war times. 

Great diversity of opinion rules con- 
cerning what can and should be done, 
meanwhile, “to prepare to cope most 
effectively with post-bellum condi- 
tions.” 

Analysis of 52 replies reveals: 

Eighteen unequivocally prognosti- 
cate that peace will bring a period of 
great prosperity. 

Five vote “No.” 

Seven look for prosperity “after a 
short readjustment period.” 

Other isolated expressions: “After 


Fifty-two leading business men present 
their views in post-war outlook survey 


two years of prosperity, depression 
will set in, with a reduced standard of 
living thereafter.” “After six to twelve 
months of readjustment, the country 
will enjoy two or three years of pros- 
perity, then suffer severe depression.” 
“Prosperity will flourish for two years, 
after which acute distress will be suf- 
fered unless effective planning to pre- 
vent this is formulated and carried 
out.” 

The attitude of labor leaders is held 
by some as having an important in- 
fluence upon post-war economic con- 
ditions. “If labor leaders insist upon 
continuing their present policies, 
America’s economic conditions will not 
be sound,” is the gist of some obser- 
vations. 

Only a handful of those questioned 
look for neither pronounced prosperity 
nor pronounced depression when 
bloodshed ends. 

Those who unequivocally voice their 
opinions as to whether we face, after 
the war, “serious interference with our 
private enterprise system,” divide thus: 

Twenty-eight, “Yes.” 

Three, “No.” 

Three, some change but not serious. 

What should be done to prepare the 
country to meet after-war conditions, 
as expressed by a large number of 
leaders, cannot be accurately summa- 


rized in a few sentences. It will be 
necessary to present many individual 
views, differing widely, in order that 
readers may obtain insight into how 
our employers, executives feel on this 
subject. 

One thing to be kept in mind in 
speculating on what may happen to 
our economy is this: 

The United States attained world 
leadership under a governmental sys- 
tem which did not regiment individual 
citizens, did not regiment business en- 
terprise, did not regiment capital- 
raising. This nation does not owe its 
unmatched wealth, its unmatched pro- 
ductivity, its unmatched industrial 
achievements to politics, politicians, to 
Washington. We owe also our unique 
standard of living to “rugged individ- 
ualists” of courage, daring, initiative, 
and to the many millions of individ- 
uals and families who exercised thrift 
and were willing to supply the money 
that is necessary to establish employ: 
ment-giving companies and corpora: 
tions. 

May it not be that those in power 
at Washington who may lean towards 
totalitarianism will encounter effective 
opposition, especially since we avowed- 
ly went to war to fight against, over 
come, the totalitarianism exercised by 
Axis absolutists? 


What Leaders Foresee 


M. E. Coy e, head of Chevrolet: It 
is my personal opinion that there will 
be a period of post-war prosperity. Its 
duration and extent will depend to a 
very large degree upon how long the 
war lasts and the amount of restriction 
placed upon consumer goods during 
the war period. The greater the limita- 
tion, the greater the amount of unsat- 
isfied consumer demand when the war 


ends. This stimulated market will en- 
courage everyone to reach a high pro- 
ductive rate in order to take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities. 

This rate will therefore far exceed 
normal consumer demand and then we 
will hit another 1929. How long this 
depression lasts and how severe it may 
be will depend upon the same factors 
preceding post-war prosperity. 
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Awonc the important leaders who replied to the ForBes 
questions were the following: 


National Cash Register 


Assist. Attorney Gen., United States 


¢,C. Allyn.........- President, 
Thurman W. Arnold. . 

¢,B. Black.......... President, 
f. R. Breech........ President, 
WE. Coyle......... Gen. Mgr., 
Guy W. Cox........ President, 
p. G. Dahlberg...... President, 
A. E. Duncan....... Chairman, 
George A. Eastwood. . President, 
W. S. Farish........ President, 
£.B. Freeman....... President, 
Clarence Francis... .. President, 
H. C. Fruehauf...... President, 
A. P. Giannini...... Chairman, 
Arthur F. Hall...... Chairman, 
|. J. Harvey, Jr...... President, 
B.C. Heacock....... Chairman, 


Joseph B. Graham... 
Paul G. Hoffman.... 
Frank K. Houston... 


President, 
President, 
President, 


mu. Ingalls......... President, 
Edgar B. Jessup... .. President, 
Emest Kanzler ...... Chief, 

ma, Keller......... President, 


Liberty Mutual Insur. 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Chev. Div., Gen. Motors 
John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Celotex Corp. 
Commercial Credit Co. 
Armour & Co. 
Standard Oil of N. J. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
General Foods 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
Bank of America N. T. 
& S.A. 
Lincoln Nat'l Life Ins. 
Flintkote Co. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
Graham-Paige Motors 
Studebaker Corp. 
Chem. Bk. & Trust Co. 
Ingalls Iron Works 
Marchant Calculating 
Machine 
Automotive Br’ch, WPB 
Chrysler Corp. 


Leaders Who Replied 


C. F. Kelley. ...... 
Jacob Kindleberger 


ig ty Se 
Leroy A. Lincoln. . 
Fowler McCormick. 
Alvan Macauley ... 
M. C. Meigs...... 
Roy W. Moore.... 
W. A. Patterson... 
Se eee 
J. Howard Pew.... 
H. W. Prentis, Jr.. 
Roger L. Putnam.. 
Henry M. Reed.... 
C. J. Reese........: 
W. S. S. Rodgers... 
E. G. Seubert..... 
J. E. Sirrine...... 
R. S. Stanley...... 
E. Tappan Stannard 
Charles J. Stilwell. . 
George M. Verity.. 
Thomas J. Watson . 
A. N. Williams.... 
E. E. Wilson...... 
Thomas E. Wilson. 
R. W. Woodruff... 
Howard L. Wynegar 





.. Chairman, Anaconda Copper 
.. Chairman, Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co. 
Power Branch, WPB 
.. President, Metropolitan Life Insur. 
.. President, International Harvester 
.. Chairman, Packard Motor Car Co. 
Aircraft Div., WPB 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
United Air Lines 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel 


. . President, 
. . President, 
. . President, 
.. President, Sun Oil Co. 

.. President, Armstrong Cork Co. 

.. Chairman, Package Machinery Co. 
.. President, Amer. Radiator & S. S. 
.. President, Continental Motors 

.. President, Texas Co. 

.. President, Standard Oil of Indiana 
.. President, J. E. Sirrine Co. 

.. President, International Nickel 

.. President, Kennecott Copper 

.. President, Warner & Swasey Co. 
.. Chairman, American Rolling Mill 
.. President, Int’] Business Machines 
.. President, Western Union Tel. 

.. President, United Aircraft Corp. 
.- Chairman, Wilson & Co. 

.. Chairman, Coca-Cola Co. 

.. President, Commercial Credit Co. 








Georce A. Eastwoop, President, 
Armour & Co.: If the pattern of the 
last war is repeated, even roughly, the 
end of hostilities will see a huge and 
sudden decline in the demand for 
many of the products the nation’s in- 
dustries will be turning out. This 
would seem to spell unemployment and 
reduced purchasing power. At the 
same time, however, the flood gate will 
burst on a long pent-up demand for 
food, clothing and hundreds of items 
to which our people, and the people of 
other nations in lesser degree, have be- 
come accustomed. 

Assuming our ability to make a 
quick changeover from the business of 
war to the business of peace, there will 
be sufficient employment and sufficient 
savings, represented by investments in 
war bonds and stamps, to assure sub- 
stantial purchasing power. 

It is probable also that, in addition 
to the things with which we are al- 
teady familiar, and which will be de- 
nied us for the duration of the war, 
the post-war period will find many 
new products that the public will want 
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to buy—products which we do not 
even know about now and which will 
be the result of invention and discov- 
ery during the war. 

All in all, it seems certain that when 
the war is over there will be a back- 
log of human needs so great that it 
will keep industry humming at high 
speed. This backlog will include not 
only the U. S. but Europe. While most 
of the people of Europe are being bled 
white at the moment, still history in- 
dicates that when they are unshackled 
they will constitute a market of no 
mean proportions. 

* 

LeapiInc STEEL Executive: After a 
period of certain readjustments this 
country is likely to have a period of 
prosperity with a large volume of pro- 
duction and reasonably full employ- 
ment. It is doubtful that the prosperity 
will result in high corporate or indi- 
vidual net earning power because of 
the war and other debts we will have 
to pay. There will probably be a lim- 
ited period of time of readjustment to 
absorb surplus inventories which like- 


ly will cause depression and unemploy- 
ment, but it would seem that this peri- 
od would be reasonably short. 

* 

W. S. Farisu, President, Standard 
Oil of New Jersey: I do not believe 
that the post-war period will be either 
one of great prosperity or acute de- 
pression. There is bound to be a period 
of dislocation while the facilities of the 
world are being reconverted to civilian 
production. The length of this period 
of dislocation will depend to a large 
extent upon the energy and resource- 
fulness of business and the amount of 
co-operation between business and 
government. 

* 

CLARENCE FRANcIs, President, Gen- 
eral Foods: Because of the great de- 
struction, the great advancement in 
science, the great need of replace- 
ments, the necessity of reconversion to 
normal activity and the great enlight- 
enment on the broad economic front, 
I conclude that there can be and prob- 
ably will be a long period of great in- 
dustrial activity and prosperity. There 
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can be a temporary period of acute 

depression. This, however, need not be 

so. Much depends upon our ability to 

plan to forestall just such a condition. 
* 


W. S. S. Ropcers, President, Texas 
Co.: Prosperity in consumer goods— 
only fair prosperity in capital goods. 

* 


A. P. Giannini, California bank 
leader: There will be a period of con- 
siderable prosperity in some sections, 
particularly California and the Far 
West. The great industries now de- 


voted to war production will continue 


at capacity or near capacity after the 
war because the trend was in this di- 
rection and nothing can or will stop it. 

Some readjustments are inevitable, 
resulting in unemployment and de- 
pression in some areas. However, the 
wear and tear on plant equipment dur- 
ing war production, war destruction, 
re-tooling for peace and the restora- 
tion of consumer goods, production of 
which must be by-passed while the 
conflict lasts, will call for a major pro- 
duction effort when peace comes. How- 
ever, a depression may follow this re- 
surgent period. 

* 

C. J. Reese, President, Continental 
Motors: Prosperity from a production 
standpoint, with minimum profits. 

* 

Rocer L. Putnam, Chairman, Pack- 
age Machinery Co.: I believe that we 
may have a very acute readjustment 
period, but that it will be short-lived, 
and that a period of great prosperity 
is almost bound to ensue, if we can 
win the war and so arrange the peace 
that it looks lasting. There will then 
be a resurgence of confidence in the 
future, a desire to rebuild the devasta- 
tion caused by the war. There will be 
shortages everywhere to make up, and 
it seems to me that we are bound to 
have a period of good business and 
employment in spite of the many re- 
turned soldiers. 

* 


ArtTHurR F. Hatt, Chairman, Lin- 
coln National Life Insurance Co.: A 
period of great prosperity will not fol- 
low the declaration of peace. Many 
plants will have to be converted back 
to production of automobiles and oth- 
er necessities. If the Government will 
make savings compulsory in the very 
near future—possibly to the extent of 
20% of income—and make it impos- 
sible to use these enforced savings ex- 
cept during the first and second years 





following the declaration of peace, 
then many thousands of people will be 
tided over the period of factory con- 
versions, for surely there will be sev- 
eral millions out of employment for a 
period of from one to two years. Then, 
as these millions are returned to em- 
ployment in the manufacture of autos 
and other necessities and in the build- 
ing trades, a period of great prosperity 
should follow. 
* 

K. T. Keer, President, Chrysler 
Corporation, non-committally observes: 
Prosperity is based on desires and 


needs plus buying power to satisfy 


them. 
* 


Roy W. Moore, President, Canada 
Dry Ginger Ale: Yes, we can expect 
prosperity after the lapse of a few 
months needed to absorb the shock of 
changed conditions. America, because 
of its tremendous resources and facili- 
ties, will have to rehabilitate a broken 
world. If depression and unemploy- 
ment happen, they will be of short 
duration. 

* 

Heap oF A MAMMOTH METALs Com- 
PANY: The degree of post-war pros- 
perity or depression will, I think, de- 
pend very largely on the duration of 
the war. However, if through Russian 
success the war may be won within 
two years, there should be sufficient 
wealth and desire for democratic gov- 
ernment remaining in the world to be- 
gin promptly the great task of recon- 
struction, which should make for pros- 
perity. However, prosperity will come 
only in the event that peace agree- 
ments are economically sound, war 
hatreds submerged and world curren- 
cies adjusted. 

If the war continues for from five 
to ten years I think the destruction of 
wealth and the growth of centralized 
government will be so great that, hav- 
ing won, we will face a new social or- 
der in which industry and business as 
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now conducted will be radically 9). 
tered. 

It is hard to conceive that such cop. 
ditions will spell prosperity as we ap- 
praise it from a free enterprise viey. 
point. 

* 

Jacop KINDLEBERGER, Chairman, 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co,; 
American industries will have plenty 
of business after the war, as now. It 
will mean retooling, revamping and 
becoming sales-minded again. Those 
industries which concentrate on quality 
products at low prices will have noth. 
ing to fear. Buyers from home and 
abroad will make a beaten path to 
those who are best equipped. 

* 

Georce M. Verity, Chairman, 
American Rolling Mill Co.: Continued 
great activity, but one could hardly 
hope to call it “prosperity.” 

* 

W. A. Patterson, President, United 
Air Lines: I visualize the greatest era 
in our history, making use of expand. 
ed facilities for the most gigantic pro. 
duction program in history. I visual. 
ize unemployment during a temporary 
period while conversion back to peace. 
time production takes place. 

* 


Tuomas E. Wison, Chairman, Wil- 
son & Co.: It is of course perfectly 
clear that, with the conversion of all 
major industries to war production, 
there will be a large physical shortage 
of civilian goods, and the extent of the 
backlog of this physical demand will 
be in direct proportion to the length 
of time we are required to continue 
the war effort. 

Gearing our economy in the post: 
war period so that these wants can be 
satisfied will involve problems of great 
magnitude. Considerable time will be 
required to convert industry to 4 
peacetime basis, and just what will 
occur in the interim in the way of un- 
employment and consumer buying 
power will influence the extent to 
which the consumers will be financially 
able to satisfy their wants when in- 
dustry once again is in a position to 
supply them. 

* 

Cartes J. StitweE tz, President, 
Warner & Swasey Co.: Great activity 
—great prosperity—depending upon 
the degree to which private enterprise 
still operates. 

* 
PROMINENT AUTOMOBILE EXECU: 
{Continued on page 29) 
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By GENE ROBB 


HE United Nations will remain 
[cries on the defensive through 

the third quarter, but should be 
ready to launch genuine offensive oper- 
ations before the end of 1942. Major- 
ity in Washington holding this opinion 
emphasizes crucial possibilities of 
enemy action in the next 90 days as 
determining how long it will take U. S. 
to win. Unless both ends of Axis make 
significant gains, armistice in late *44 
is a fair probability. 

Production war on home front is be- 
ing won. Material to keep the machines 
going full tilt and transport facilities 
for moving war supplies to fighting 
front are the bottlenecks due to pinch 
tighter before they can be broken. 


WAR DRIVES 


Home war calendar this Summer 
opens with promotion of 10%-Clubs, 
group method plus intense selling pres- 
sure to put across voluntary payroll 
deductions for war bonds. . . . Get-in- 
the-scrap campaign will be intensified 
through hot-weather months. . . . Or- 
ganization of part-time farm labor le- 
gions composed of white-collar work- 
ers will spread in agricultural regions 
during harvest season, war game sub- 
stitute for golf. . . . Convert-to-coal 
will be urged on oil-heated homes; pri- 
orities lid is lifted to assure supply of 
grates and other coal-furnace equip- 
ment. 


WEAK SPOTS 

Washington is increasingly vulner- 
able to constructive criticism on three 
fronts... . (1) Power-grabbing feuds 
between rival agencies, producing dif- 
ferent results—action for sake of ac- 
tion and authority it denotes, delay in 
haggling over prerogatives, conflicting 
and confusing official statements of 
fact... . (2) Overlapping functions— 
some inevitable, but yielding a surplus 
yardage of red tape... . (3) Party 


politics—heated by forthcoming elec- 
tions this Fall and by war-job patron- 
age, particularly in the OPA’s huge 
civilian army of price-watchers and 
rationers. 
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j THE WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


RAIL MOVEMENT 
Priorities will be used to control car 


loadings by Fall... . WPB and ODT 
are arguing over whether top author- 
ity should center on rail cars and fa- 
cilities or on goods to be carried.... 
New WPB transportation committee 
this month will measure civilian needs 
in terms of freight requirements and 
decide which are most essential. . . . 
Compulsory elimination of cross-haul- 
ing is being studied. . . . War-plant 
bosses and war workers will get 
passenger priorities but general public 
will be deterred only by crowded cars 
and some uncertainty about schedules. 


MOTOR TRANSPORT 


The rub is rubber. Relief is two 
years away. Best tire synthetics to 
date have a crude rubber base. . . . 
Vacations by car are being discour- 
aged, more to conserve tires than 
gas. . . . Progress is being made in 
saving empty miles traveled by trucks; 
city and regional pooling of common- 
carrier equipment is under considera- 
tion. 


SHIPS AND SHIPPING 


Unless U-boat sinkings are mate- 
rially reduced by end of June, a Navy 
shakeup which may include Knox is 
in prospect. .. . More effective use of 
cargo ships is expected under aegis 
of Maritime Commission’s new ship- 
ping czar, ex-New Dealer Lewis Doug- 
las. . . . His appointment has failed 
to quiet demands for the same kind of 
non-technical manager to head up a 
bigger ship building program. 


FOOD AND FUEL 


Coffee rationing appears to be next 
on list, will come fairly soon. . . . 
Basic foods will be plentiful but many 
canned items will run short by Winter. 
Canners are ordered to reserve 25- 
75% of their ’42 pack for Army-Navy, 
Lend-Lease. . . . Dehydrated foods 
loom as important war-born industry 
come the peace. . . . With cold weather, 
50% cut in fuel oil deliveries will be 
relaxed slightly but Winter curtail- 








ment of at least 1/3 seems certain. . . . 
Some isolated coal shortages now are 
envisaged, ditto on electricity. 


MERCHANDISE CONTROL 


Curbs on retail inventories, coming 
sure, are biggest operating headache 
ahead for department stores and now 
appear unlikely to help many little 
shops. . . . Most plausible plan in the 
works at WPB calls for basing allow- 
able inventories on current sales, thus 
avoiding flat control of business vol- 
ume. . . . Surplus items won’t be re- 
quisitioned outright unless they run 
short in other communities and have 
to be moved. 


AIR CARRIERS 


Glider manufacture is close to mass 
production stage. . . . On all war 
planes attention is being successfully 
centered on lengthening the flying 
range, partly due to ship shortage. ... 
Most significant development, war- 
wise and after, is approved plan for 
fleet of mammoth cargo airships 
double the size (and more) than the 
biggest built yet. 


LABOR PROBLEMS 


No firm over-all war labor policy 
is in the cards; expediency is the 
guide. . . . “Wage stabilization” means 
stabilization with loopholes at higher 
pay levels. ... Union security demands 
generally are accepted by WLB in 
trade for no-strike pledges. . . . Civilian 
industries may expect very little help 
from Gov’t in their wage and labor 
supply problems. . . . Work-or-fight 
power in McNutt’s anti-pirating pro- 
gram will be used very sparingly. 


DRAFT TRENDS 


Few married men and few bachelors 
over 35 will be taken this year... . 
Even fewer homes with children will 
be broken up before mid-’43 when 
SS hopes (but can’t promise) induc- 
tion trend may slow down. With nu- 
merous exceptions, provision prob- 
ably will be made after elections to 
draft youths of 18-19, whom Army 


much prefers. 
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EADING economists, polled in the 
¥ ForBEs FORECAST OF BUSINESS 
Conpitions for the third quarter, 
are far from pessimistic. At the same 
time, their picture of what’s ahead is 
not rosy. They predict serious trans- 
portation trouble, higher prices despite 
controls, higher taxes for everybody. 
But conversion to war, say they, will 
roll along on schedule, and production 
will continue to rise. 

Taking an average of their estimates, 
the economists believe the Federal Re- 
serve Board Index of Industrial Pro- 
duction, adjusted for seasonal varia- 
tion, will hit a new high of 180. This 
would represent a rise of five points 
over the estimated average (175) for 
the second quarter. 


TRANSPORTATION TIE-UPS 


All of our economists, situated in 
the key industries, believe the next 
quarter will bring a serious situation 
in transportation. They agree that the 
ship shortage will be acute, and hold 
that rubber and gas rationing will 
throw a heavy burden on rails. Some 
say the rail bottleneck will be the 
shortage of freight cars; others point 
to a shortage of locomotives. About 
40% of the economists believe that 
passenger-travel priorities will come. 


HIGHER PRICES 


Regarding prices, many of these ex- 
perts say that the general freeze will 
prove to be only “reasonably success- 
ful” in curbing the inflationary spiral. 
Actually, 80% of the economists polled 
believe that OPA will be compelled to 
concede prices above the ceiling in 
some exceptional cases. In other words, 
adjustments will be necessary. Their 
conclusions (boiled down): The ceil- 
ing won’t reduce the cost of living, but 
will reduce the rate it is rising. 


HIGHER TAXES 


The economists foresee higher taxes 
for everybody, though some think tax- 
es won't be too stiff until after elec- 


Output Upward, Despite 
Setbacks, Say Economists 


tions, at least taxes on individual in- 
comes. Says one economist, voicing an 
opinion shared by most of his col- 
leagues: “Taxes won’t stifle industry 
since levels have already removed the 
profit incentive.” On the other hand, 
another economist comments: “New 
taxes will all but kill the golden goose.” 
And another adds: “Those with fixed 


incomes will also take it on the chin.” 


MATERIAL SHORTAGES 


Our forecasters believe, almost to 
the man, that some vital material short- 
ages will become acute because of the 
shortage of ships. They also hold that 
producers of non-essentials will be 
pinched by shortages as never before. 
Says one economist: “Watch for a se- 
rious shortage of chemicals needed 
for war production.” 


MORE RATIONING 


Coffee, tea, cocoa, perhaps hosiery 
and other apparel items, may be ra- 
tioned during the third quarter, say 






the economists. Most predict an ex. 
tension of gas rationing to the whole 
country, while one contributor says 
that meat will probably be rationed if 
lend-lease shipments continue at the 
current rate. Fuel oil is something else 
a few of our economists think will go 
on the ration list next quarter. 


LABOR OUTLOOK 


The economists foresee some labor 
unrest, with demands for higher wages 
as a result of higher taxes, higher cost 
of living. But they think wage boosts 
will be slight. However, they predict 
that cost of labor per unit of produe- 
tion cost will probably rise, as less 
efficient workers are used. Although 
they believe the next quarter will bring 
“human conversion” on the grand 
scale, the economists expect new short- 
ages of labor where it is most needed 
—in shipyards and in the combat ve- 
hicle industries. One economist sums 
up: “During the next quarter, labor 
will get more work, less gravy.” 
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tined to be interfered with much more. 
Peacetime production is headed for 
further drastic curtailment. Countless 
small businesses face either curbing or 
collapse. 

Too, many outlets for normal spend- 


B, C. FORBES BELIEVES: 


Turning-Point Nearing; 


To Organize Investors 


ing will be closed. 

This will mean widespread hard- 
ship. It will mean dismissal of many, 
many workers. 
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Squeeze Play With 
No Winners 


By DR. HENRY BUND 


VERALL price control has come 

to America as it must to all na- 

tions engaged in total war. Still 
stunned from the initial blow, the 
average business man tries his hand at 
solving immediate problems without 
giving much thought to the implica- 
tions and long-range effects which this 
most far-reaching piece of wartime 
control is certain to bring. 

Price tags, inspection, records and 
reports—these are but the outward 
signs of the fundamental changes that 
are taking place. Executive alertness, 
management's ability to recognize the 
significance of the revolutionary events 
of the hour and its preparedness to 
adjust to the new conditions will de- 
termine not only the future, but the 
very existence of every firm—the cor- 
ner grocery as well as the multi-mil- 
lion dollar corporation. 

Paradoxical as it may seem in the 
face of a national income reaching 
record heights, many, if not most of 
us, must be prepared to operate under 
depression conditions. It isn’t profit 
most of us will be fighting for. Behind 
the home front the struggle for sur- 
vival will be almost as deadly as on 


the battle front. 


LOOPHOLES IN CEILING 


Mounting shipping costs, substitu- 
tion of less scarce but more expensive 
materials, greater wear and tear on 
equipment, difficulties of obtaining re- 
placements, shrinking sales volume— 
these are but a few of the factors which 
will exert a strong pressure on cost 
and profit position, a pressure from 
which there is no easy escape in the 
form of higher consumer prices. It is 
abundantly clear that OPA doesn’t in- 
tend to allow any serious rupture of 





Dr. Henry Bund is director of the price 
control division of Research Institute of 
America, New York. He was graduated in 
law and economics from Vienna universi- 
ties, and before coming to this country 
in 1938, he was active as a business con- 
sultant to a number of large European firms. 
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The effects of price control 
will be drastic, far-reaching 


the retail price ceiling, if that can be 
prevented by Government. 

The first line of defense against this 
growing pressure lies in our own back 
yard. The promptness with which busi- 
ness takes all possible steps to elimi- 
nate unnecessary overhead, to trim ex- 
penses and streamline production and 
distribution will be decisive. First ad- 
justments are in the direction of cut- 
ting operating expenses such as free 
services, elaborate wrappings, return 
privileges, free deliveries, credit and 
similar features. 

The new emphasis will come, to an 
increasing extent, on plain old-fash- 
ioned usefulness and durability of 
goods sold. More than ever before, the 
consumer becomes conscious of the 
utilitarian value of the goods he buys. 


DISTRIBUTION, NEW STYLE 


De-frillings, standardization, and 
simplification are the milestones lead- 
ing to a new type of production and 
distribution. Before any concessions 
or relief can be obtained from OPA, 
the petitioning company will be re- 
quired to show that every possible ef- 
fort was undertaken to offset the dam- 
aging effects of the ceilings by drastic 
economies of its own. 

Despite all economies, with costs 
cut to the bone and all non-essential 
features eliminated, there will still be 
many instances where business will be 
unable to carry on without help. To 
understand the adjustments which the 
Price Administration contemplates for 
these cases, we must keep in mind the 
basic philosophy behind the overall 
freeze. 

The retailer stands in the front line 
trenches of the battle against inflation. 
Regardless of how heavy the pressure 
may be, no piercing of the retail ceil- 
ings will be permitted. Thus, all neces- 
sary adjustments will have to be 
worked out at levels other than that of 


consumer prices. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers may have to trim their mark-up 
to help their suppliers stay in produc- 
tion. Where retailers find it impossible 
to maintain prices at current replace- 
ment costs, manufacturer’s and whole- 
saler’s ceilings may have to be pushed 
back. There is nothing static about the 
March ceilings except the price the 
ultimate consumer must pay. 

In the first action of its kind on 
record, producers of pickled sheep- 
skins have had their prices lowered by 
as much as 20 to 25% to give the tan- 
ning industry more breathing space. 
This action is indicative of the extent 
to which price officials are ready to go 
to hold the retail price level. At the 
same time, it shows how closely allied 
are manufacturers, distributors and re- 
tailers under the price ceiling. 

Undoubtedly, much resentment and 
argument will spring from these ad- 
justments at first. It is a novel idea for 
us to be called upon to pay for the 
hard luck of others. But, eventually 
one thought is certain to permeate the 
minds of all concerned: The thought 
that all firms handling one product are 
part of a whole, that their fortunes are 
indissolubly linked to each other, and 
that this community of interest nor- 
mally based on mutually profitable re- 
lations must, if need be, be translated 
into a community of losses. 


CLOSER CO-OPERATION 


It is difficult to visualize today the 
full effects which this new concept is 
going to bring into our way of doing 
business. The rugged, self-reliant in- 
dividualist will feel ill at ease if he 
knows that errors of the men he buys 
from or sells to are bound to affect 
him as much as his own blunders. A 
much stronger community of interest 
based on “industry-solidarity” is likely 
to be the outcome—with manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers working 
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jointly to steer clear of the rocks that 
threaten to shatter the fragile ship that 
carries them through the perilous wa- 
ters of this war economy. 

The new community of interest will 
not find its expression only in the ver- 
tical direction. It will bring together 
competitors on a nationwide basis and 
pool their strength to help carry the 
load of wartime exigencies. This is 
especially true in essential civilian in- 
dustry and whatever is to be left of 
durable consumer goods industries. 
Cost equalization has already passed 
from the stage of theoretical discus- 
sion into the realm of practical ex- 
perience. Costs of bringing sugar into 
the scarcity areas of the Northwest are 
borne jointly by all concerned, with 
the Defense Supplies Corporation act- 
ing as the clearing and co-ordinating 
agent. The pool set up by the petrole- 
um industry to assure adequate sup- 
plies for our industrial centers is an- 
other example. 


FREE COMPETITION? 


These are but the mild beginnings 
of a development that is certain to 
encompass vast sectors of our economy 
before this war is won. Low-cost pro- 


ducers will have to give up the advan- 
tages which convenient location, prox- 
imity of markets and raw material 
sources, or just plain operating effi- 
ciency lend them and will have to con- 
tribute to keep their less fortunate 
high-cost competitors in business. Free 
competition? Yes, after the war. At 
the moment speed and volume of pro- 
duction is all that counts. 

Operating savings, the roll back, 
cost equalization—all will be called 
into play. But there will be a growing 
number of industries in which they 
will fall short of the goal to be at- 
tained, in which the steady weight of 
rising costs will continue to be a most 
serious threat to the ceiling. A last 
weapon remains in the government 
arsenal—outright subsidies. 

Subsidies will not be granted indis- 
criminately. Before the first penny 
lands in the hands of the business man, 
profit margins at the retail, wholesale 
and manufacturing level will have been 
slashed to the bone, the entire industry 
will have been fine-combed for cost 
savings and all the possibilities of cost 
equalization will have been explored. 
Money grants are a last resort and will 
be used as such. 





“Remember, just twenty-five thousand apiece, and put the rest back!" 
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Despite these limitations, there is 
little doubt as to the magnitude of the 
subsidy program that will have to be 
put into operation. Latest available fig- 
ures on the extent of subsidies paid 
out in England are around £125,000,- 
000 a year, in Canada about $2,000,- 
000 in five months of operations under 
ceiled prices. 

Actually, it isn’t the amount of mon- 
ey the Government will be pouring out 
in this way which will be of lasting 
effect. Survival of essential industry 
and easing of tensions within the econ- 
omy are all important. 

An additional straw in the wind is 
the fact that the Government has al- 
ready offered to share wartime price 
increases with New York and New 
England bituminous coal users and 
dealers. Many more industries will re- 
ceive similar offers and will be glad to 
accept. 

To an extent unprecedented in 
American history, the Government is 
going to take an immediate financial 
interest in large segments of business. 
Having to bear the loss, it will be only 
natural for responsible public officials 
to claim a decisive voice in important 
management decisions. Under these 
circumstances, the Government will 
not be content with the role of junior 
partner; it will insist on all the rights 
of the new man who helps a business 
to get through the slump. 


WISER, BUT POORER 


This brings us to another vital ques- 
tion, but unfortunately one on which 
we can do little more than speculate. 
Most, though not all, of American bus- 
iness is going to come out of this war 
wiser, but poorer. Reserves which 
many concerns were able to build up 
during and immediately following the 
first World War will be practically 
non-existent. It seems safe enough to 
assume that for a long time, at least, 
business will not be divorced from 
government and its controls. To as- 
sure full or nearly full employment 
will be the one pivotal task. To achieve 
it, we may have to continue sub- 
sidizing a huge part of ®ur peacetime 
economy for many years, and it is 
quite conceivable that government- 
sanctioned, if not imposed, minimum 
prices on a scale much larger than 
that ever attempted under the NRA 
will be employed to keep the wheels 
of American industry turning and to 
give employment and security to the 
people after the long years of war and 
privation. 
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War Balance Shifting 
to U. S.—Allies 


By WILLIAM F. BROOKS 


HE United States now has been 

at war with Germany and Japan 

more than half a year and so far 
the Axis has won most of the moves. 
The next six months will see a shift 
in balance toward the United Nations 
and, perhaps, a shift so decided that 
the end of hostilities will be consider- 
ably hastened. 

The favorable element of “surprise” 
is no longer on the Axis side. Nothing 
that any of the partners can do in the 
way of attack can have the paralyzing 
effect of Pearl Harbor. Certain fairly 
well defined lines have been drawn 
and only driving power will tell the 
story. 

Any predictions on the course of the 
international developments still are not 
worth putting any money on, but here 
are a few more random gueses on the 
six months ahead: 


SOME PROBABILITIES 


Expect Japan to attack Russia on 
the Siberian front—or Russia to at- 
tack Japan. 

Watch for a shake-up in the Navy 
department if anti-submarine effective- 
ness is not stepped up soon. 

Be ready for air attacks on both 
coasts. 

Observe British and American sys- 
tematic bombings of German indus- 
trial towns and French coastal cities 
as a prelude to clearing the way for 
a possible invasion of the continent, 
perhaps by way of Norway where the 
bulk of the population waits for the 
moment to rise against their Nazi con- 
querors. 

Don’t underwrite any life insurance 
on puppet-premier Pierre Laval of 
Vichy. If the French don’t get him, 
the Germans may turn on him them- 
selves. 

Continue to keep an eye on Alaska 
in U. S. strategical picture. 





Wituram F. Brooks is Executive Editor of 
Fores. 


Expect Japs or Nazis—or both—to 
try a “suicide” sally against the Pana- 
ma Canal—unsuccessfully. 

Watch the draft limit drop to 18 as 
soon as the Fall elections are out of 
the way. 

Be prepared for Hitler to push the 
Russians back alarmingly when his 
delayed offensive gets rolling. He 
knows he has to take Russia out of 
the war this year—or not at all. 

Don’t be surprised if U. S. and 
Britain get tough with Portugal over 
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Will Japan attack Russia? Will 
U. S. Cities be bombed? What's 
Japan’s greatest weakness to- 
day after six months of war 
with the U. S.? This forecast 
of the international situation 
answers these questions, and 
many more. 
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the Azores and the Madeira islands. 

Business-wise here in the U. S., the 
next six months will see every last 
sign of peacetime economy shaken 
from the people and industry. 

Don’t look for German morale to 
crack any time soon. Returning foreign 
correspondents from Italy and Ger- 
many, exchanged for German cor- 
respondents, warn against any wish- 
ful thinking along those lines. 


* * * 


Observers believe that Japan’s great- 
est weakness now is her extended lines 
of communication and shipping. All 
of her military enterprises are de- 
pendent upon sea transport and as the 
United Nations’ air power increases 
she is increasingly in danger. 

It looks now as if Japan is concen- 
trating on consolidating her gains, try- 
ing to knock out China, and prepar- 


ing to engage with Russia’s Far East- 
ern Army. As long as China and Rus. 
sia are threats on her rear, it is doubt- 
ful if Japan will go all-out into either 
Australia or India. She appears to be 
trying to gain time, time in which to 
replace the valuable equipment, ships 
and airplanes which her conquests 
have cost her. The Washington and 
London strategy, as carried out by 
General Dougias MacArthur, seems to 
be effectively working against this. As 
our far-flung troops are equipped and 
moved into the battle zones, Japan 
must meet increasing difficulty—and 
the speed with which we are working 
probably is a surprise. 


THE SUBMARINE MENACE 


Our chief bottleneck is transport, 
and submarine depredations on our 
shipping must be sharply curtailed or 
halted within the next three months. 
So far experts say that even with our 
increased production of bottoms we— 
and Great Britain—still are not turn- 
ing out replacements for submarine 
losses. Estimates of the number of 
submarines operating off the Atlantic 
coast range all the way from 50 to 300. 
Convoys are being used, fast ships are 
being re-routed around danger zones, 
and an increasing number of airplanes 
and blimps are going on submarine 
patrol duty. All this takes agony-pro- 
ducing time, and meanwhile cargoes 
are piling up in ports. 

Every non-military item is being 
tossed off shipping routes and this 
eventually will mean even sharper cur- 
tailment of all the imported items 
which have become part and _ parcel 
of the American way of living—coffee, 
sugar, spices, pineapple, bananas, and 
a thousand and one other lesser items. 

Adjustments are in store on every 
hand. But surveys show little grum- 
bling, only an increasing determina- 
tion on the part of the people to forge 
ahead in the war to a successful con- 
clusion. 
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Most important materials are moving 
from the priority to the allocation 
stage, with the result that. armament 
production is rolling along on sched- 
ule, if not ahead of it. But shortages 
of a different kind (power and trans- 
portation) may soon call for drastic 


doctoring. 
* 


Despite anti-inflationary controls, 
and a lack of things to finance, install- 
ment income has not taken a nose dive. 
Reason: Most finance companies still 
carry a backlog of earning assets. 

* 

So far, makers of wood furniture 
have faced no serious material short- 
ages. As a matter of fact, with the auto 
industry out of the picture until the 
end of the war, they have a huge stock 
of upholstery fabrics at their disposal. 
New styles, by the way, mark a def- 
inite return to Early American design, 
though the Chinese influence is becom- 
ing pronounced. At the same time, 
much furniture is being geared to meet 
war housing needs. Functional pieces 
such as a combination bookcase, secre- 
tary and dining table are coming in. 

* 


The microfilming of valuable pa- 
pers, as a precaution against possible 
bombing attack, is a practice that’s 
spreading. Mutual Life, for instance, 
recently photographed 440,000 docu- 
ments, shipped the films to an inland 
vault. As many as 2,500 papers occupy- 
ing many filing cabinets were record- 
ed on one roll of film, filling a space 
no bigger than a collar-button box. 

* 


People are taking better care of their 
cars these days, but with tires wearing 
out and gasoline curtailed, they aren’t 
going in for musical horns, fancy spot 
lights, other gadgets. Auto supply 
stores are frankly worried over their 
large inventories of “luxury” items. 

* 

What’s next on the ration list? Best 
bet: Coffee, bicycles, heating oil, may- 
be shoes and canned fish. If transpor- 
tation gets bottled-up, don’t be sur- 
prised to see regional rationing. 

* 

Talk of mobilizing private cars into 
some sort of public transportation sys- 
tem continues, and most of it stems 


from Washington. 
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There is also talk of a law that 
would allow billeting of war workers 
in private homes. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, “duration” housing projects are 
in the plans (see page 18). 

* 


If you want to test the anti-sabotage 
vigilance of the railroads, just linger 
on train platforms, in train vestibules. 
You'll be asked to take a seat. 


* 


It looks like only patriotic citizens 
can make gas rationing work. In the 
New York area, at least, many station 
attendants make “mistakes” on the 
generous side, and bootleggers are 
everywhere. 


* 


Pontiac (auto maker) has found 
about 100 different items that its deal- 
ers can sell as sidelines for the dura- 
tion. The sidelines range from chicken- 
feed to mausoleums. 


* 


Signs multiply that a priority system 
for skilled labor is in the offing. 


* 


Baldwin Locomotive’s famous “Mi- 
kado” freight engine, a type first built 
for the Japanese government in 1897, 
has been rechristened “MacArthur.” 
Since Pearl Harbor, says the company, 


THE PATTERN OF BUSINESS — 
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the initials “MK” have been mighty 
unpopular. 
* 


Makers of proprietary drugs are 
cramped by many shortages of basic 
materials. Nevertheless, getting prior- 
ity-proof containers is their big prob- 
lem, and their ability to solve it will 
determine sales volume this year. 


* 


Watch for more advertising, in view 
of Morgenthau’s statement that adver- 
tising -activities, including institutional 
or goodwill advertising, will continue 
to be deductible as items in business 
expense for taxation purposes. 


* 


Food dehydration, newest of the 
“war babies,” will shortly be fostered 
by Uncle Sam in an effort to meet 
lend-lease requirements. Both techni- 
cal assistance and priorities on mate- 
rials will be granted to the industry 
where needed. 

* 


Life insurance sales are falling off. 
Three good reasons: (1) The best cus- 
tomers (middle-income bracketeers) 
are paying higher taxes, worrying 
about the draft. (2) Many men 
stocked up on insurance before the 
“war clause” went into policies. (3) 


(Continued on page 30) 








* Deficit. 





Corporate Earnings, First Quarters 1940-1942 
(Thousands of Dollars) 


Percentage 
Change 
Number Net Income After Taxes 1941 1940 
of com- to to 
panies 1942 1941 1940 1942 1942 
Industrials. .......0.. 415 346,262 443,849 387,470 —22 —1l1 
Manufacturing Fete 337 309,627 404,075 353,550 —23 —12 


Durable goods... 202 180,771 264,517 208,275 -—32 —13 
Non-durable goede 135 128,856 139,558 145275 —s8 —ll 


eee 35 25,297 28,797 23,330 —12 + 8 
Oo Rae else) Se. 10 2,822 2,938 1609 —4 475 
Ma we ae wake 25 22,475 25,859 21,721 —13 + 3 

Retail trade ....... 17 6,727 5,078 5,919 +32 +14 

Miscellaneous ....... 26 4,611 5,899 4,671 —22 —1 
Public Utilities ...... 41 112,908 126,318 130,538 —1l —14 
Electricity and gas.. 31 49,138 60,519 66,376 —19 —26 


Telephone &telegraph 10 63,770 65,799 64,162 —3 —1 
Railroads ..........: 59 87,616 57,631 *10,996 +52 tae 
Grand total ..... 515 546,786 627,798 507,012 —13 + 8 


—NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOoarD. 
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TIRED, NERVOUS? 


Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
has started giving all its top executives 
thorough physical examinations. Rea- 
son: The company wants to conserve 
its management talent in these war- 
pressure days. Those who are found 
suffering from “overstrain” are re- 
lieved of some of their duties; all who 
have any physical disorders are given 
treatment. Often only exercise and 
change in diet are prescribed. 


COLLECTOR 


Horder’s, Chicago retailer of office 
supplies, is collecting old and obsolete 
rubber stamps, of which there must 
be millions. When current supplies of 
rubber stamp gum are gone, stamp 
makers may get no more. 


DUFFEL BAG 


Add to the long list of gift packages 
for men in the armed forces: A 
“Barracks’ Bag,” made of water-proof 
football twill, containing a shoe shine 
kit, razor, tooth brush, metal mirror, 
nail file—other essentials. The bag 
comes in two colors (khaki and navy 
blue), and is designed for active ser- 
vice. 


DORMITORIES FOR WORKERS 


The housing shortage in war-plant 
areas will soon be eased by the con- 
struction of “duration dormitories,” 
designed to conserve building mate- 
rials and, at the same time, to help 
solve the acute transportation short- 
age. To be built in blocks, the dorms 
will have from two to four sleeping 
wings, and each block will have a cen- 
tral building including a mess hall, 
infirmary, reading room. 


TUBE PROPELLERS 


A unique process of making plane 
propeller blades out of seamless steel 
tubing—each blade out of one piece 
of material—has been developed by 
American Propeller Corp., somewhere 
in the Mid-west. Actually, the tubing 
is transformed into blades by a series 
of hot forging, cold pressing, machin- 


a 


ing and welding operations. The blades 
are not only lighter than aluminum 
ones, but are claimed to have greater 
resistance to corrosion as well. Be- 
cause the new process is “more adapt- 
able to mass-production techniques,” 
the blades can be made faster, cheaper. 


DIM-OUT CURTAIN 


Consolidated Edison Co., New York 
City, has developed a dim-out curtain 
for retailers, which will allow them to 
keep their window display lights burn- 
ing. Made of cotton marquisette, the 
curtain allows window shoppers to see 
displays clearly, yet eliminates any ob- 
jectable glare. 


WAR WEAR 


The latest: Luminous lounging slip- 
pers, called “Glow-Worm Scuffs,” 
which are easy to find in a blackout. 
Kleinert is the producer. 


RELIEF! 


Some Mid-west retailers are getting 
rid of Japanese goods by selling them 
at cost, turning the proceeds over to 
the United China Relief. 


“VICTORY” RAZOR 


A “victory” safety razor (no copper 
or brass is used) will soon be intro. 
duced. The new razor will have a plas. 
tic handle, a zinc cap and guard. All 
stocks of present-style razors, in the 
hands of manufacturers and jobbers, 
are going to the armed forces. 


DREAM COME TRUE 


A “forged” cylinder head for air. 
plane engines—a great improvement 
over the “cast” head now used—is the 
product of long research by Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. The new cylinder 
head is said to step up the speed, alti- 
tude and flying range of planes, be- 





NTIL 50 years ago, this 

country had a good-sized, 
growing hemp-fiber industry. Then 
competition (hemp from the Phil- 
ippines, jute from India, sisal 
from the Dutch East Indies, hene- 
quen from Mexico) began to 
strangle it. By the turn of the cen- 
tury, the industry was about dead 
—even in Kentucky, which had 
long supplied the rope for the 
Yankee clippers. 

Today, with imports curtailed 
(if not cut off) by war in the Pa- 
cific, the industry is being re-born. 
America intends to meet its own 
demands for rope fiber—vital in 
war and peace. 

Because its climate is especially 
suited to the crop, Kentucky has 
always been the center of hemp- 
growing in this country. But the 





OUR HEMP INDUSTRY 
GETS NEW LIFE 


blue-grass state won’t do the job | 
alone. Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 

sota, perhaps other states, will | 
help. 

This year, however, will be one 
of seed production. Some 3,000 
bushels of hemp seed will be 
planted to produce enough seed to 
plant about 350,000 acres of hemp 
next year. 

This means that large-scale pro- 
duction of hemp won’t get under 
way until 1943. Nevertheless, con- 
struction of new fiber-processing 
plants will soon begin, along with 
the training of men and women to 
do the harvesting and run the ma- 
chines. 

If all goes on schedule, we'll 
soon be producing all the rope we 
need—in any event, enough to 


hang Hitler and his partners. 4 
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sides effecting savings in materials and 
man-hours in manufacture. Because it 
results in engine weight less than one 
pound per horse-power, it is a plane 
engineer’s dream come true. Right to 
use the improved part has been 
granted to all plane makers. 


LAND GRANT 


The Chicago & Eastern Railway has 
granted the public “victory garden” 
rights to 184 acres of land along its 
Chicago right-of-way. Other carriers 
may soon adapt the idea. 


JEEPS ON FARMS? 


If there’s a surplus of jeeps when 
the war is over, the little “battle bug- 
gies” may find wide use on U. S. 
farms. Tests now being made show 
the jeep has “great post-war possibili- 
ties,” though its low gear is too fast 
for plowing, its chassis too low for 
some row-crop operations. 


TWO-PART PROPELLER 


A “dual rotation” propeller, claimed 
to be a big improvement over propel- 
lers of the conventional type, is the 
latest product of aircraft research. The 
propeller is built in two parts; one 
turns right, the other left. The front 
half sets up air swirls that make the 
“bite” of the other half more efficient, 
and both create an air stream that 
flows straight back over the engine, 
not to one side as one-way propellers 
do. Result: Less strain on the plane; 
greater speed; better all-around per- 
formance. 


WAR SIGN 

On all important out-going letters, 
American Airlines now puts a red- 
white-and-blue sticker which reads: 
“Please read this and act quickly. It 
pertains to the war.” 


SHOVEL FOR BOMBS 


Los Angeles Shipbuilding Co. has 
developed a novel, long-handled shovel 
for fighting incendiary bombs. Sand, 
packed in the handle, is automatically 
released when the operator uses the 


hollow side of the scoop to smother 
the blaze. 


MILKWEED FELT 


War-scarce felt can now be proc- 
essed from the common milkweed, a 
wild plant that is easily cultivated. A 
chemical bath separates the wax from 
the silky fibers, which are bound into 
a fluffy felt through the use of an ad- 
hesive latex emulsion. 
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GARDEN SPOT 


THE street-level planting areas 
of New York City’s famous 
Rockefeller Center will soon be 
devoted to vegetables instead of 
the customary flowers. Cab- 
bages, onions, carrots, and 14 
other varieties of vegetables, 
will bloom there to give visitors 
and New Yorkers an opportu- 
nity to view a typical Victory 
garden as it matures 

John Buckley, head gardener 
under the supervision of the 
Center’s horticultural director, 
will be on hand at intervals 
during the day to answer ques- 
tions, give advice on crop care. 











BLACKOUT DYES 


Phosphorescent dyes and pigments 
that act as storage batteries of light— 
they give off a “moonlight glow” for 
six to 10 hours after a 20-minute ex- 
posure to light—have been developed 
by Westinghouse engineers. Although 
invisible from an airplane 2,000 feet 
in the air, these light-storing pigments 
are bright enough to stand out in total 
darkness on signs, clothing, etc. Some 
of the indoor uses: Painting first-aid 
cabinets, switch handles. 


GLASS AGAIN 


Glass, one of the oldest materials 
known to man, continues to gain favor 
as a substitute for war-scarce materi- 
als. Now being tested: Glass road signs 
and license plates; glass linings for 
storage tanks (corrosive liquids) ; 
glass containers for storage batteries. 
Since the U. S. produces an abundance 
of all the basic materials for glass- 
making—limestone, soda ash, silica 
sand—substitution does not run into 
material problems. 


ANOTHER SUBSTITUTE 


Insulating pads for tanks, mattress- 
es for soldiers and rope for the Navy 
will soon be made from fiber of Cali- 
fornia’s yucca, growing wild on desert- 
land and mountain-side. To even pick 
a single specimen of this tall, flower- 
ing plant, also known as “Candle of 
the Lord,” has long been a punishable 
offense. But the right to harvest it on 
Government lands has been obtained 
by the Yucca Fiber & Products Co., 
San Francisco, which holds patent 
rights to a new process by which the 


yucca fibers can be utilized for most 
of the purposes served by hemp and 
sisal. What’s more, experiments indi- 
cate that yucca sap will be useful in 
soap manufacture. 


FLASH FREEZING 

A new quick-freezing machine, in- 
vented by the University of Texas, is 
claimed to freeze food four times fast- 
er than existing commercial equip- 
ment. In fact, the process is so fast 
that surface juices freeze at once and 
form an ice coating, which keeps all 
the flavor in. When the food is fully | 
frozen, it is dusted with dextrose; this 
turns the ice coating into a plastic-like 
material that insures “perfect preser- 
vation.” 


WAYS TO SAVE 


Five ways to save office supplies, as 
cited by the National Office Manage- 
ment Association: (1) Use one staple 
instead of several. (2) Use pencil 
holders, and sandpaper points, to get 
the maximum service from lead pen- 
cils. (3) Re-use manila file folders by 
pasting new labels on the tabs. (4) 
Substitute verbal for written communi- 
cation wherever possible. (5) Tele- 
phone instead of writing. 


SPECIALTIES 
W. J. Hill, producer of the calendar 


pencil, announces two more novelties, 
both designed as advertising special- 
ties. One is a paperweight-magnifier. 
Your sales message is inlaid in the top 
of the weight, under a magnifying 
glass that “blows it up” to interest- 
commanding size. The other is a plas- 
tic case for carrying pocketbook 
matches. Your own copy goes on one 
side; copy plugging war bonds goes 
on the other. 


REFLECTIONS 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, has 
devised a reflecting system that results 
in better light and better sight for em- 
ployees. Reflectors, not unlike those 
used in the movie studios, are ar- 
ranged to pick up the light rays from 
windows and lamps, and direct them 
on machines, other points where light 
is most needed. 


LAST WORD 


Not even war, total and terrible, can . 
change the thinking habits of some 
inventors. A new product, for exam- 
ple, is a body-stretching cot for short 
people who want to be tall. Just how 
it works, we don’t know. 





How to Make Toil 





UT in Michigan, where a truly 

magnificent job is being done 

in changing America’s factories 
over to the business of production for 
destruction, increasing stress is being 
placed on a simple truth. Namely, 
management holds that converting ma- 
chinery to war work is only half of 
the price of victory. It is also neces- 
sary to convert human beings to war 
work. “Human conversion” is just as 
important as machine conversion. 

In achieving that objective, the 
State’s industries, which expect to 
make one-fifth of all the planes, tanks 
and guns used by the United States 
and her Allies in crushing the Axis, 
are proceeding quietly, with little fan- 
fare; but nonetheless promisingly. 
General Motors, before the end of 
1943, expects to school 400,000 men 
and women, most of whom have had 
no previous experience in mechanics, 
into an army of war goods makers. 
Chrysler’s program is about equally 
ambitious. 

And so on down the line. 


POTENTIAL FOREMEN 


But the interesting progress that is 
already being registered in “human 
conversion” is not confined alone to 
the giants among industry. Some of 
the smaller units also have been mak- 
ing notable contributions to the great 
task ahead. Among the latter organiza- 
tions is the N. A. Woodworth Co. The 
head of that company believes that 
every applicant is a potential foreman 
or supervisor; it doesn’t matter 
whether he (or she) never held a riv- 
eting machine before or even plied a 
chisel against soft wood. 

The real management trick, as 
Woodworth sees it, is to bring hidden 
and undeveloped capabilities out of 
the applicant in such a way that the 
new worker will become an important 





F. H. McConnett, well-known business writ- 
er, draws upon wide knowledge of industrial 
personalities to write this article. 


By F. H. McCONNELL 


cog in the war production machine. 

Himself a veteran of 30 years in the 
manufacturing field, Newton A. Wood- 
worth has spent most of his business 
life in Michigan; though he was born 
in Fort Wayne, Ind., and was gradu- 
ated from Ohio Northern University 
in 1915—just in time to receive a little 
practical experience with the Ford 
Motor Co. before this country entered 
the first World War. Starting in the 
tool room, Woodworth soon became 
assistant superintendent of the small 
tools department; and later established 
and managed the aircraft division of 
the Ford plant. 

In 1919, Woodworth organized the 
strong Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool Co. 
and remained as its president and gen- 
eral manager until 1937, when he re- 
tired. 

By all ordinary standards of meas- 
uring a man’s service in the industrial 
field, that record would seem enough 
for one person. Not so, however, with 
Woodworth. 

Two years later he acquired the Par 
Tool Co. in Detroit. Before the year 
ended, he foresaw the necessity of 
rapid expansion of the aircraft indus- 
try. Accordingly he disposed of his 
heavy machine tool building equipment 
facilities and in May, 1940, moved 
into the first unit of his new Ferndale, 





N. A. Woodworth has a sim- 
ple formula for converting 
white-collar workers and others 
into “happy and enthusiastic” 
skilled craftsmen. He tries to 
place the applicant in a job 
that he fits . . . studies his pre- 
vious experience and even his 
hobbies . . . and then keeps 
open the road to promotion. 
His rule: “View each new em- 
ployee as a possible factory 
manager.” 














N. A. Woodworth 


Mich., plant—the N. A. Woodworth 
Co. 

Only two years old, the company 
manufactures over 100 precision war 
parts for the aircraft industry, and 
its production is rapidly increasing. 
Woodworth, who refused retirement, 
is responsible. 

Woodworth is a keen-eyed man past 
50. Possessing a rather high forehead 
and finely chiseled features, he gives 
the appearance of alertness; an alert- 
ness that is mixed with the kindliness 
of the philosopher. 


KNOWS HUMAN NATURE 


Like the great Andrew Carnegie, he 
apparently bases his business success 
more upon his knowledge of human 
nature than he does upon individual 
brilliance. Just as Carnegie prided 
himself upon his ability to surround 
himself with men who knew “more 
about the steel business than I do,” 
Woodworth appears to rest his claims 
to any eminence that he may possess 
as an industrialist upon his ability to 
place men in jobs where they will be 
happy. 

“This country’s production program 
can be visibly affected,” he says, “un- 
less we place new labor where it will 
have an opportunity for gradual orien- 
tation and can work happily, enthusi- 
astically. That in a word is the cardi- 
nal function of both our factory man- 
agement and employment offices to- 
day.” 

To work happily and enthusiasti- 
cally! 

How does Woodworth go about the 
task of making work a pleasure for the 
workman? 

First, by trying to place men in jobs 
where their natural bents will be 
brought into play. Second, by letting 
them know that the man in the shop 
will be given preference in winning 
promotion; that no one will be brought 
in from the outside and placed over 
the fellows who are already on the 
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ground. Third, by dramatizing their 
work in such a way that they can vis- 
yalize its importance to the nation’s 
war effort. 

Let’s take a look at how his “human 
conversion” plan works in actual prac- 
tice, starting with the moment that 
Woodworth’s key personnel men start 
the work of interviewing applicants. 
There are two of these key men. The 
top man is E. W. LaMonte, with 30 
years factory management experience, 
who organized and is now supervising 
the “human conversion” work of the 
employment office. Assisting him is 
B. E. Larson, himself a veteran of 20 
years personnel work. And Larson, in 
turn, has two assistants who do much 
of the spade work of probing appli- 
cants for hidden talents and latent 
abilities. 

When the applicant appears he fills 
out a brief questionnaire listing essen- 
tial information, past experience, edu- 
cation, marital status and the particu- 
lar type of work for which he is ap- 
plying. No aptitude or written exami- 
nations are made. 

The prospective employee is then 
invited to talk openly and freely about 
his background, and what type of work 
he believes he could handle. In this 
way, LaMonte and Larson not only 
learn about the applicant’s experience 
but also gain an insight into his per- 
sonality and whether he is eager to 
learn. 


ANALYZING THE APPLICANT 


Ordinarily, once the applicant has 
reached this point in his progress to- 
ward a job, Larson takes an active 
interest in the interviewing. While the 
applicant is talking, Larson seems to 
be fooling aimlessly with the applica- 
tion card. Actually, what he is doing 
is forming a series of apparently dis- 
connected letters; which, however, tell 
him a quick story later. 

For example, one might look like 
this: VGHT—very good (for) Heat 
Treat; TK—the kind (we want); WC 
—will call (when job is open) ; CGW 
—college graduate, willing. 

Throughout this procedure the 
Woodworth personnel men are doing 
their best to analyze the applicant’s 
abilities and to put him in a job where 
these will be given free play. Simul- 
taneously, they are doing something 
more; they are quietly selling him the 
idea of the importance of the work 
that he is about to tackle; and they 
are inculcating the idea that here, in 
Woodworth, he will receive every in- 
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ducement to seek job advancement. 

When, therefore, the applicant is 
called, his morale is high. Equally im- 
portant, the personnel managers have 
completed their analysis of the appli- 
cant and have listed the advancements 
for which the employee can qualify if 
he lives up to expectations. 

Wherever possible, the Woodworth 
organization places its new employees 
in jobs of a nature corresponding to 
work the applicants were doing before. 
For example, a jeweler is performing 
important inspection work on preci- 
sion engine parts. His experience in 
handling and examining delicately 
made jewelry makes him ideal for this 
essential factory operation. 


NOTEWORTY EXAMPLES 


A young Kentucky wife had only 
small town teaching experience. She 
was aptly fitted into a factory opera- 
tion, supervisor of 50 girl employees, 
instructing them in the use of preci- 
sion gages and testing equipment. 

As sales manager of a Pontiac used- 
car dealership, one employee had to 
be certain his cars were in A-1] shape 
before he sold them. In making ap- 
praisals for car allowances and super- 
vising car repair work he developed a 
familiarity with engine parts and their 
functions. Every day at Woodworth 
scores of airplane parts flow through 
his hands as he makes various shop 
tests. 

Woodworth can cite scores of other 
examples from employment records— 
waitresses, prizefighters, professional 
men—all gainfully and apparently 
happily employed. 

Roughly one-quarter of the incom- 
ing applicants are women; probably 
the majority have had little or no pre- 
vious mechanical experience. Yet, in 
this interesting process of “human 
conversion” they, like the men, are 
being welded into the production proc- 
esses of Woodworth plants, and from 
their ranks are rising new skilled 
craftsmen, foremen and supervisors. 
Merely to join the organization means, 
in effect, an invitation to get busy and 
carve out a better job higher up the 
ladder. 

Woodworth boasts that his company 
does not hire foremen and supervisors 
as such from the outside, but develops 
them from employees. 

All of its supervisors started in 
minor or unskilled jobs. 

This development is made possible 
through heavy emphasis on a constant 

(Continued on page 29) 





Experience as plumbing salesman made L. 
T. Murnen candidate for tool crib work 





With Paul Zogas it was transition from 
restaurant stove to heat plating oven 





Doyle C. Hill's conversion was a natu- 
ral — from linotype to screw machine 








Get Set for Staggered 





USINESS MEN everywhere had 

better get ready for a sweeping 

change in the living and shop- 
ping habits of mass America. 

Staggered hours, solution to part of 
U. S. transportation problems, are due 
for wide extension, more than many 
manufacturers and merchants yet real- 
ize. And with them will come a whole 
raft of new, knotty merchandising and 
living problems. 

Few people are going to like stag- 
gered hours at first, but once realiza- 
tion of the necessity comes, everybody 
probably will accept the result as one 
more contribution to the job of win- 
ning the war. Ever since Pearl Harbor 
the easy-going people of the United 
States have been skidding toward a 
transportation famine without know- 
ing it. They have seen the production 
of new automobiles stopped, they have 
found that they could not buy any 
more tires, and, along the Atlantic sea- 
board, they have had their purchases 
of gasoline rationed, but they have 
refused to become much worried. For 
the time being, they still have their 
automobiles and tires, and they can 
still buy a fair amount of gasoline. 
Something will “turn up” to save the 
situation, they hope, before they have 
to stop using their cars. 


SITUATION REALLY SERIOUS 


No such good luck is at all likely. 
Existing private automobiles will prob- 
ably last for a good while, and there 
is a shortage of gasoline only in the 
Eastern states, which have been accus- 
tomed to get 90% of their supply by 
tank ship, now subject to submarine 
attack, but all authorities agree that 
there just isn’t going to be any more 
rubber for civilian use for an indefi- 
nite time to come. Our present stock- 
pile is too small to meet both military 
and civilian demands. Importation of 
rubber has virtually ceased. Eventu- 


ally we may get some from home- 





Joun Anperson MILuer is editor of the 
Transit Journal, and a well-known authority 
in his field. 


By JOHN ANDERSON MILLER 


grown guayule and synthetic produc- 
tion, but the most optimistic estimates 
are not very large. So, when the re- 
maining mileage in the tires now in 
the possession of American motorists 
is gone, the automobiles will have to 
be laid up. 

How quickly this will happen is 
hard to say. With normal usage, tires 
wear out at an average rate of 314% 
each month. If all the 33,000,000 mo- 
tor vehicles in the United States were 
equipped with new tires today, most 
of them could keep running until the 
Fall of 1944. But they are not all 
equipped with new tires, and paralysis 
will begin to set in long before that. 
Early in March a prediction was made 
before a committee of the United 
States Senate by Howard N. Hawkes, 
general sales manager, U. S. Rubber 
Co., that a million private automo- 
biles would be idle by July 1 because 
of lack of tires, and that the number 
would rise to 12,000,000 before the 
end of next year. 

For a nation accustomed to think 
of the private automobile as being 
more necessary even than a_ tooth- 
brush, the situation presents a pretty 
tough problem. Some people have 





wondered if bicycles might be the 
answer to their trasnportation prob- 
lems. That is a vain hope. While there 
are reported to be about 10,000,000 
bicycles in the United States today, 
about 85% of .them are children’s 
models which aren’t big enough for 
adults. Last year the cycle trades built 
1,850,000 new bicycles of all kinds, 
but production is being limited in 
1942 to about 800,000, and the entire 
available supply has been “frozen” by 
the War Production Board. Anyhow, 
800,000 bikes wouldn’t go far toward 
taking the place of 12,000,000 autos. 


HORSES SCARCE 


Horses, too, have been suggested as 
a means of avoiding a transportation 
famine. Few people realize that we 
have, today, about 11,000,000 horses 
in the United States. More than 
10,500,000 of them, however, are on 
farms, where they are urgently needed 
for agricultural work. They may be 
able to provide some transportation 
service for farmers, but the urban 
automobile owner stands a poor 
chance of finding a horse to replace 
his auto even if he knows how to feed, 
water and stable the beast, and not 
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Staggered hours at Pontiac, Mich., require housewives to — home earlier thas 


factory and office workers. As a result, there are plenty 


seats for everybody 
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get kicked while doing it. Besides, it 
takes longer to “grow” a horse than 
it does to grow the guayule plant from 
which we can eventually get rubber 
in the United States. 

To that peculiarly American genus 
_the amateur inventor—the tire short- 
age has offered a golden opportunity. 
Every day the tire authorities in 
Washington get advice on how to solve 
the problem by using leather, paper, 
wood, steel, cornstalks, hobnails or 
what-have-you, in place of rubber. 
The fact is, however, that no really 
good substitute for rubber has yet 
been found. 

Many persons expect, when they can 
no longer operate their own automo- 
biles, simply to shift to the use of 
street cars and buses. Curiously 
enough, the United States, with the 
world’s highest average of private 
automobile ownership, has always had 
the world’s biggest transit industry. 
On a normal working day it carries 
more than 40,000,000 riders. To help 
meet the expected increase in demand 
for this service, Director Eastman has 
ruled that substitutions of buses in 
place of street cars must cease, and 
that every unused but still serviceable 
street car or bus must be taken out 
of storage, reconditioned, and put 
back in service. Hundreds of such 
vehicles, once headed for retirement, 
have been hastily overhauled and are 
on the road again in Boston, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, Kansas City, Denver, Dallas, 
Salt Lake City, Portland, San Diego, 
and other cities. In some places asphalt 
is being dug out of the grooves of 
abandoned street railway track so that 
the cars can run again. In others, new 
tracks are being laid to provide better 


service for important defense indus- 
tries. 


PROBLEM GROWS 


The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion has recommended the construc- 
tion of 12,000 new motor buses, 800 
street cars and 600 trolley buses dur- 
ing the present year to provide in- 
creased services. If all these vehicles 
are built, which depends on the 
amount of materials that can be made 
available, they will provide an increase 
of about 18% in carrying capacity 
for the transit industry as a whole in 
the United States. Already, however, 
the demands for transit service are 
Tunning more than 20% above last 
year. If still more people are to be 
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carried, it must be at hours different 
from today’s peaks. 

The wastefulness of the present 
heavy concentration of riding in peak 
hours is almost incredible. In New 
Jersey, for example, the far-flung sys- 
tem of Public Service Co-ordinated 
Transport has 2,568 cars and buses 
in service at a little after 8 A.M., while 
only 1,200 are in service at 7 A.M. 
In other words, there is an unused 
surplus of more than 1,300 vehicles 
at the earlier hour. These unused ve- 
hicles could carry many thousands of 
additional workers to their jobs if 
their starting times were suitably stag- 
gered. 

Even before this country entered the 
war, experienced transportation men 
foresaw an impending need for stag- 
gered hours as employment skyrock- 
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No matter what business you’re 
in, you had better get set for 
staggered working hours. They 
will call for readjustments in 
business procedure, perhaps 
drastic change, all along the 
line. This article, written by an 
authority, surveys the subject 
in all its vast ramifications. 
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eted in defense industries. But they 
couldn’t get to first base. Studies were 
made, figures compiled and charts 
drawn, but little definite action was 
taken. Washington was the only city 
in the country to adopt the plan for 
any substantial part of its working 
population. 

Alarm clocks of government work- 
ers in the national capital began ring- 
ing at unusual times on the last Mon- 
day in March, 1941, when an execu- 
tive order from President Roosevelt 
shifted the hours of some 75,000 gov- 
ernment workers. Before that the great 
majority of them had gone to work 
at 8:30 and 9 o'clock. Hours were 
changed so that various groups re- 
ported at 15-minute intervals from 
7:30 to 9:30, with closing times varied 
accordingly. As a result, the maximum 
number starting or leaving work at 
any one time dropped from more than 
80,000 to about 40,000, and travel 
became much quicker and more com- 
fortable for everybody. 

Since the adoption of the staggered 
hour plan, however, the number of 


government workers has increased 
rapidly. By the early part of this year 
it had grown from 162,000 to 220,000, 
with 50,000 more expected in the near 
future. In spite of everything that 
could be done, congestion had be- 
come just about as bad as it had been 
before. 

“You just can’t keep up with things 
in this man’s town,” the Washington 
taxi drivers tell you, and that comes 
pretty close to being the fact. 


MICHIGAN'S PLAN 


Pontiac, Michigan, adopted stag- 
gered hours in February of this year 
as part of the so-called “Michigan 
Plan” for conserving transportation. 
This plan, which was developed by the 
Michigan State Highway Department, 
has five principal features: (1) dis- 
couragement of, unnecessary travel of 
all kinds; (2) encouragement of walk- 
ing to work or school where distances 
are short enough to permit it; (3) 
encouragement of the use of street 
cars and buses wherever possible in- 
stead of private automobiles; (4) 
formation of workers’ clubs for pool- 
ing the use of private automobiles to 
make trips where public transporta- 
tion is not available, and (5) stagger- 
ing the hours for industrial plants, 
offices and schools to spread the riding 
peaks over longer periods. 

No half-way measures sufficed for 
the hard-boiled engineers who drew 
up the “Michigan Plan.” When it came 
to staggering hours, they staggered 
them, and how! Former starting hours 
for factories were 7 and 8 A.M. New 
starting hours in the south end are 
6:30, 7:30, and 8:30, and in the north 
end, 6, 7 and 8 o'clock. Business 
offices which used to open at 8:30 and 
9 are now supposed to open at 10 
A.M. Store openings have been shifted 
from 9 to 10, and school opening 
times have been deferred half an hour. 

Observations made after the plan 
had been in operation for about six 
weeks showed that there had been a 
10% reduction in the total number 
of vehicles moving through the main 
street and a 33% reduction in the 
number of traffic accidents. The 
morning traffic peak, which formerly 
occured when factories, offices and 
schools all opened at the same time, 
was found to have been substantially 
reduced and spread over a much long- 
er period. Factory workers, school 
children, office employees and shop- 
pers were traveling at different times 

{Continued on page 30) 
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Let Business Sell 





Wartime 


By PAUL C. HOFFMAN 


ATIONING and price controls 
R are necessary to prevent infla- 
tion. An inflationary move stim- 
ulated by war conditions would cause 
untold hardships—and could only be 
followed by a se- 
vere deflationary 
movement in the 
post-war period. 
That would be 
disastrous. 

On this point, 
business and gov- 
ernment leaders 
are in substantial 
agreement. 

But to carry out 
effectively this 
program of governmental controls is a 
monumental task. Only a combination 
of expert administration and effective 
support by the general public can 
make it successful. 


AMERICAN WAY 





Paul G. Hoffman 


The emergency requires—necessari- 
ly—that the task of, as well as the re- 
sponsibility for, administration be left 
to the government officials chosen for 
that purpose. Business’ job is to aid 
those officials in every way possible, 
and to help in mobilization of public 
opinion behind essential control plans. 
The American public is going to have 
to accept regimentation—during the 
emergency period—whether they like 
it or not. Business men can help to 
make them like it. 

Hitler had the same job in Germany. 
He used fervid appeals to patriotism, 
coupled with dire threats of punish- 
ment backed by a Gestapo and con- 
centration camps. Even if we used all 
Hitler’s methods and matched Hitler in 
terrorism, these methods would not be 
effective in America. Actually, the last 
thing we want is to engage in a weak 
imitation of the Hitler method. 





Paut G. HorrMan is president of the Stude- 


baker Corp. 
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Controls 


On the contrary, our job is to sell 
—really sell—by American methods 
the acceptance of whatever controls 
are necessary to win this war and win 
it quickly. Only thus can be brought 
into effective war use the free forces 
which have been the dynamic of our 
American economy for 150 years. 

Now, selling is a technical job. Ex- 
perience has proved certain proce- 
cures to be effective. 

In the first place, if a particular 
campaign can be concentrated on one 
product or one idea, much better re- 
sults can be secured than when several 
products must be sold at once. 

In the second place, pre-selling of 
influential, organized groups—before 
going to the general public—is an 
essential of any well planned cam- 
paign. 

I seriously question whether the idea 
of over-all regimentation can be sold 
to the American public. However, I do 
believe that the public can be made to 
accept wholeheartedly controls in giv- 
en areas of our economy, provided we 
adhere to sound procedures in making 
our approach. 

To be specific, when a given prod- 
uct is to be rationed or put under con- 
trol, the group engaged in making and 
merchandising that product can be a 
vital force in selling—perhaps even in 
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Rationing and price control— 
both essential wartime measures 
—have got to be sold to the 
American people. And they've 
got to be sold the American 
way, too. This is the opinion of 
one business leader, Paul G. 
Hoffman, who discusses his 
views on this page. 
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administering—the control program. 

For example: 

There are approximately 48,000 au- 
tomobile dealers in the United States. 
Generally speaking, these dealers are 
just about the livest merchants in their 
communities. They know “how to 
make friends and influence people.” 
If these dealers are sold—really sold— 
on any motor transportation control 
program, a large part of the job of 
selling the public will already have 
been accomplished. 


LOGICAL OBJECTION 


A logical objection that might be 
raised is that there isn’t time to sell 
these individual groups before going 
to the public. As a matter of fact, it 
is my own belief that the whole job 
can be done quicker, much quicker, by 
going first to the dealers, and then to 
the public, than by going direct to the 
public. 

Furthermore, when we by-pass those 
whose business interests are most con- 
cerned, frictions inevitably are gener- 
ated—and those potentially construc- 
tive forces may even be devitalized. 

If instead, we take full advantage of 
the specialized knowledge which glows 
in these organized groups, we can fan 
it into a flame of co-operative action. 

The things most needed in selling 
both specialists and the general public 
are full explanations. It is not in the 
tradition of the American people to 
respond spontaneously to unexplained 
orders. And there just isn’t time right 
now to set up entirely new government- 
to-people ways of explaining things. 
The merchandising forces of Ameri- 
can industry have been selling ideas 
successfully to the American people 
for over a century. Those forces can 
be used to make the American people 
like regimentation for war—in time! 
They are powerful forces, powerful 
enough, if given the chance, to swing 
a victory punch, and swing it fast. 


FORBES 














READERS SAY: 





NO. 1 MEMBER 


I have just read another of your articles 
advising the organization of investors for 
their protection. You are entitled to the 
thanks of all small monied people for this 
intelligent work. B. C. Forbes would be 
idealistic to head up such a movement. 
More power to you. And let me enlist as 
No. 1 member when the Investors’ Grange 
gets started. 

First of all, it ought to get under way 
with a national front, State organizations 
and particularly groups designated by Con- 
gressional districts that could be made effi- 
cient and operative before the November 
elections. If there is any way in which I may 
help command me.—Homer Guck, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


WANTS ACTION 


I thoroughly agree with your statement 
[Investment Pointers, May 1] that investors 
have received a raw deal from the New Deal. 
The only way to get redress from the 
New Deal is to holler long and loud, and 
writing Congressmen and Senators is, in my 
opinion, not the way to bring this about. 

Mr. Forbes made a suggestion several 
months ago that is good. Even if Mr. Willkie 
; is not available to head an investors’ organ- 
| ization, there are others that are. How about 

Mr. Dewey? 

But someone must start this thing, and 
who can do this, and earn the everlasting 
) gratitude of their subscribers better than 
y Forses, BARRon’s, Financia Wortp, Mac- 
) AZINE OF WALL STREET, and possibly some 
. of the financial services? If these people 
can’t get together themselves, I am willing 
to come to New York, and arrange a meet- 
e ing. 

- Then if these magazines will address an 
t editorial to their subscribers, asking all who 
are willing to subscribe $2 or $5 a year for 
such a purpose to write them, the question 
will be solved. What do you suggest?—R. H. 


f Hanaver, W. C. Tackett, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

's 

n For developments in the formation of an 
investors’ organization see page 13.—THE 
Epitors. 

£ 

c COMMON SENSE 

e Yes, Siree, I like Forbes. Interesting, brief 

0 and good common sense.—I. M. Twery, 


d Durable Textile Co., Chicago, Ill. 


at NO WRITING PAPER SCARCITY 
In the June Ist issue of Forbes I notice 


8. under “New Ideas,” page 19, under the 
i- heading “Blackboard Comes Back Again,” 
18 & statement to the effect that due to the 
le paper shortage workers in some offices are 





using blackboard and chalk instead of pads 
and other stationery which they would pre- 
le fer to use. 

a! The idea prevalent in some quarters that 
there is a shortage of writing paper is a 
misconception. Most of the scarcity which 
occurred the latter part of 1941 was caused 
by heavy forward buying, in an attempt 
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to protect future supplies, and this was in- 
duced by erroneous reports that there would 
be a shortage. 

At this writing, productive capacity in 
the paper industry and materials are avail- 
able to adequately supply the existing de- 
mand. As a matter of fact, orders have 
fallen to a low point and production is 
declining. 

It may be that later on production may 
be restricted because of scarcity of some 
raw materials, but there is also the possi- 
bility that demand will be reduced in pro- 
portion to production, so that there is no 
indication at present that paper will not 
be available in adequate supply. 

Since consumers are facing actual short- 


ages of so many commodities, it might be 
considered as good news that one which is 
so commonly used as paper is available. 
—Joun D. Zink, vice-president, Strathmore 
Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. 


SUGGESTION 


A vast new political “educational move- 
ment” for the public would be under way 
if the daily press would regularly quote 
your magazine, particularly excerpts about 
the known and existing conditions as re- 
vealed in “WasHINGTON WONDERLAND’ in 
your May 15 issue. Can’t something be done 
about this?—Raymonp H. ScrimsHaw, 
Western Advertising Service, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
























MEET THE WORLD’S GREAT THINKERS 


AN INVITATION FROM B. C. FORBES 


OME WITH ME, one evening, away from pressing business cares and screaming 
headlines and enjoy the company of the world’s greatest men. Relax and expand 
in their wise and inspiring attitude toward life. 


_For years I have made it a practice to spend at least a few minutes each day reading the 

words of famous men throughout the ages. From their stimulating messages I have de- 
rived much satisfaction and encouragement. Many outstanding men, with whom I have 
come in intimate contact, have confided to me that they, too, share my habit of snatch- 
ing a few precious minutes from each crowded day to study the words of men whose 
deeds and thoughts have moulded our times. 


. 639 Messages 

America to Stimulate 
” . uccessful 
Needs Such a Book Thabie, 


Today 
For years these friends of mine have 
been urging that I edit a truly repre- 
sentative selection of the inspiring mes- 
sages which have done so much to 
encourage the American way of life. 
Such a book, it was emphasized, would 
save them time, eliminate useless hunt- 
ing through dross for thoughts of gold. 


And so I am delighted to announce that, 
aided by the staff of FORBES Maga- 
zine, I have compiled in one handsome- 
ly bound volume 639 of the greatest of 
these messages, titled THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE. Many 
of the men whose writings appear in 
this book were confronted by almost 
exactly the same problems you face. 
You will be heartened and aided by 
understanding their own solutions of 
them. 


What Readers Say: 


“After reading a copy of ‘Thoughts on the Business 
of Life’, 1 was so impressed 1 want 100 additional 
copies for distribution to our personnel.” 


J. M. J., Detroit, Michigan 


“Am delighted with my copy of ‘Thoughts on the 
Business of Life’. Please send eighteen additional 
copies for distribution to our staff.” 


M. E. M., Cincinnati, Ohio 


“Congratulations on the epic results achieved in 
your ‘Thoughts on the Business of Life’. It is the 
most enlightening guidebook for the proper method 
of attaining success it has been my good fortune 
to study.” 

F. J. McK., New York, N. Y. 


“Reminds me a lot of Elbert Hubbard's ‘Scrap 
Book’.” 


W.C. H., St. Paul, Minn. 


“Have not yet completed giving copies to mem- 
bers of my organization.” 
g. Moe H.-F: C. 








The Wisdom of All Ages 


Trooping across its pages is the wis- 
dom, the philosophy, the inspiration of 
men who have left their imprint on our 
civilization. Lincoln, Pasteur, Thoreau, 
Confucius, Disraeli, Goethe, Napoleon, 
Ruskin, Cicero, Voltaire, Washington. 
Jefferson, Emerson, Twain, Webster, 
Milton, Tolstoi, Ingersoll, Dumas, 
Shakespeare, Edison, Coolidge, Lowell, 
Hubbard, Swinburne, Steinmetz. And 
among present-day leaders, clear think- 
ers such as: John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, Albert 
Einstein, Roger Babson, Walter C. 
Teagle, Charles Evans Hughes, Walter 
Lippmann, Edward R. Stettinius, Eugene 
G. Grace, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Charles F. Kettering, Daniel Willard, 
Rabbi Wise, Thomas J. Watson, 
ONLY Winthrop W. Aldrich, Dr. Christian 
$2 00 F. Reisner, Charles R. Gay, David 

° Sarnoff, Nicholas Murray Butler and 
hundreds of others. 


For Every FORBES Reader 


I want every FORBES reader to enjoy this book and I know that many 
of you will wish to present copies to your friends, customers, business 
associates and employees. Therefore, I have deliberately set the price 
low, $2. Order a copy for yourself and examine it carefully for five days. 
If you don’t agree that it belongs on your desk or in your library, return 
it and we will refund your purchase price without question. 


see eeeeeseesresseeeee - MAI L COL JPON TODAY seeeerasecceneeseeseeey, 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 6-15 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Thoughts on the Business of Life, edited by B. C. 

FORBES. I will pay postman $2.00 plus few cents postage. It is understood 

that I may read and use this book for 5 days and return it for refund if it 

ie & — way live up to the claims made for it. (This offer good in 
. S. only. 
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BAUR oss seen ath eedhoe sng asccreksdesseete EE san ksceveecen eens se 
: ED eS ncncetud shake ta ven udddsus (605050 cc bdlawavace + 0cdescarnes teens 
SEMEN wpsddvcavgscdenansesduesousecnsepeeus cubudes NES. 5 ica vicdvendeadcssccobecs 
° B. C. FORBES WILL PERSONALLY AUTOGRAPH COPY IF 
. YOU REMIT NOW! Check here if you enclose $2.00 with coupon. 
: In that case WE pay postage charges. Note: If resident of N. Y. C 


add 2c for Sales Taz. : 




















$$ IN INVENTIONS 


Previews of Newest Products 


BLACKOUT VENTILATOR 


A new blackout ventilator, designed 
especially for industrial plants, allows 
air to pass freely, but excludes light 
and rain. Inverted sheet metal, v- 
shaped louvers are set horizontally in 
a metal frame and a removable solid 
plate with a handle is employed to shut 
off the ventilator when not needed. 
Three types in various sizes to meet 
given requirements are available. 
(“Lite-Tite Ventilator.” Maker: Ameri- 
can Pulley Co., 4202 Wissahickon 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


WATER CLEANER 


To prevent scale, eliminate “red 
water” and control corrosion in house- 
hold water systems, air-conditioning 
units, etc., a new product—Micromet 
—has just been announced. It is fed 
into the raw water line by means of 
a simple pot-type feeder, individually 
made of galvanized or black iron pipe, 
easily installed by the local plumber. 
A feed of only four ounces a month, 
it is claimed, is required for the aver- 
age small home using approximately 
6,000 gallons of water a month. (“Mi- 
cromet.” Maker: Calgan, Inc., 323 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


LEAK SEALER 


A new colorless, liquid sealer pro- 
vides a quick way to stop leaks in con- 
crete walls, tunnels, wells, tanks and 
pits. The liquid chemical is mixed with 
ordinary cement, molded into a car- 
rot and forced into the opening. A 
plaster coat of the same material will, 
it is said, prevent dampness or seep- 
age. (“Flextite.”” Maker: Flexrock Co., 
“9 and Manning Sts., Philadelphia, 

a.) 


NEW LIFE FOR TOOLS 


Worn machine parts can be easily 
restored with a metal spray gun 
claimed to be unexcelled as a lathe tool 
for building up metal parts or as a 
hand tool for the metallic coating of 
large structures. Corrosion resisting 
coatings can thus be applied to all 
types of equipment from nuts and bolts 
to steel bridges. Steel, monel metal, 
bronze or any other metal obtainable 
in wire form feeds automatically into 
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the spray gun at an adjustable speed 
where it is melted by concentrated 
flame and atomized by compressed 
air. (“Spray Gun.” Maker: Metalliz- 
ing Engineering Co., 21-07 41st St., 
Long Island City, N. Y.) 


LIFE BELT 


A new-type pneumatic life belt can 
be inflated instantly by release of gas 
in two small containers, or blown up 
by lung power. (Maker: B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


BOMB ‘SPRAY 


Made especially for protection 
against incendiary bombs, but also 
suitable for fires from other causes in 
the home, office or factory, is a new 
bomb spray. Equipped with 50 feet 
of light, flexible hose, it is easily at- 
tached to any water faucet, can be ad- 
justed to throw a stream or a spray. 


(“Home Bomb Spray.” Maker: Manu- 
facturers Rubber & Supply Co., 425 
Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn.) 


TIRE BRANDER 


A new electric torch for quickly 
branding car and truck owners’ initials 
on the side walls of tires has a face 
plate that will accommodate from two 
to seven 14” changeable letters, comes 
with six-foot heater cord and plug. 
Larger sizes have plates that also make 
it possible to include a manufacturer’s 
trade mark or name plate. (“Electric 
Torch.” Maker: Master Manufacturing 
Co., 1490 W. Fulton St., Chicago, Ill.) 


MULTIPLE CARBON PENCIL 


A new black-graphite pencil, created 
especially for manifold carbon copy- 
ing, makes a clear impression through 
five or six carbons, without undue 
pressure on or cutting of the original. 
Permits easy erasing and does not 
smudge from moist hands. (“Durolead 
Multiple Carbon.” Maker: Reliance 
Pencil Corp., Mount Vernon, N. Y.) 

—GEorGE WOLF. 


Please mention ForRBES when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 











Produced 
in peace 
—ready 
for war 








America is fortunate to have so many 
industrial materials that can be quickly 
adapted to war purposes. This air-raid 
shelter is made of ARMCO corrugated 
steel sheets, a product originally de- 
signed for highway bridge arches. 

The rugged steel and earth-cover 
offer protection against everything but 
a rare direct hit. The shelter can be 
speedily and easily erected. And it can 
be salvaged later for peace-time 
bridges. While it is not yet available 
for civilian purchases, many have been 
supplied to the Army for ammunition 
storage magazines. 

Other ARMCO metals are being used 
for combat cars, parts for warplanes and 
ships, drainage for airports, land mines, 








powder cans and other war supplies. 
All of ARmco’s resources are behind 
America’s tremendous war effort. 
ARMCO mills are rolling 24 hours a 
day to make these many special iron 
and steel and stainless steel sheets 
—priceless today because they will 
help assure a free America and our 
kind of world in the years ahead. 
The American Rolling Mill Company, 
1981 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio. 
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Fact and Comment 


investors, will suffer severely from the war and its 
costs, organized workers and farmers stand to benefit. 
A general sales tax, excluding mainly food, prob- 
ably will be found inescapable. 
* 
Let’s gladly use leather rather than rubber. 
* 


(Continued from page 7) 


Investors Want to Organize 


No suggestion made here in many moons has re- 
ceived such widespread and unanimous endorsement 
as that urging the organization of investors (and other 
property owners) into a nationwide association, under 
the leadership of some outstandingly prominent citi- 
zen of recognized ability and probity. Pledges of finan- 
cial support are numerous. Also pledges from many 
localities to form aggressive local units. That the 
movement should get actively under way before the 
November elections, so that candidates for the House 
and the Senate may be made aware of the attitude of 
investors, and ascertain the attitude of candidates to- 
wards investors, is strongly impressed. 

No nationally-known figure possessing ideal quali- 
fications for the task has yet appeared on the scene. 
Several already sounded out have given reasons for 
declining, although all express the most cordial ap- 
proval of creating such an organization to combat the 
callous, hostile attitude those in power at Washington 
have exhibited towards savers, investors, property 
owners, small business men, the middle classes in gen- 
eral. Those best acquainted with the ways of Wash- 
ington declare unequivocally that votes alone influence 
politicians, that most legislators are over-awed by the 
strength of organized labor and organized farmers, 
but have not the slightest compunction concerning how 
they treat unorganized investors and other property 
owners. 

Most assuredly the U. S. 
cannot possibly prosper 
permanently by inflicting 
further ruin upon the 
classes who heretofore 
have been our very back- 
bone. No nation can long 
thrive without the encour- 
agement of thriftiness. 








(Since the foregoing was 
written, there have been 
developments which have 
led to the announcement on 





PRESIDENTIAL PropHecy Comes TRUE 








page 13.) 





One Outspoken Business Man 


We still are having strikes. The solemn promises of 
American Federation of Labor and CIO leaders that 
no labor stoppages by their members would occur are 
not being fulfilled. Yet, labor leaders continue to pro- 
test vehemently against enactment of legislation to end 
interruption of war production. Moreover, they protest 
equally vehemently against suspending the 40-hour 
work week for the duration, they still demand that 
taxpayers be mulcted in time-and-half for every addi- 
tional hour worked. Shades of pre-war France! 

Too many employers during the last decade have 
been afraid to speak up. Their excuse: “We don’t 
want to be cracked-down on.” 

It is refreshing to find one business leader who has 
courage to express his convictions. Here are extracts 
from a letter written by President Harvey C. Fruehauf 
of the Fruehauf Trailer Co. to all Michigan Congress- 
men: 


I would like to draw your attention to a very serious matter: 
the Government's catering to labor and doing everything pos- 
sible to preserve the 40-hour week when the very salvation of 
America depends upon every American pitching in and giving 
everything he has in good hard work. 

Coddling labor, insisting on placing the “social gains” of 
the past ten years ahead of what amounts to just plain saving 
America—so that we shall actually have a place for social 
gains—amounts, in my opinion, to playing politics with men’s 
lives. 

Our men in the armed forces are facing death on battle- 
fronts all over the world, fighting bravely. But they need the 
100% co-operation and support of everyone back home. They 
need more weapons—more tanks, planes, guns, ships. It cer- 
tainly is not fair, not American, to ask these men to risk 
everything while labor here at home—earning more in a week 
in many cases than our soldiers and sailors receive in a 
month—insists upon 40 hours a week with time-and-a-half for 
overtime. 

What about honesty in trusteeship, as applied to govern- 
ment? Certainly our elected public officials ought to place the 
good of the nation first. In so doing they are bound, upon 
occasion, to step on the toes of some. But as the leaders of 
the people they ought to have 
the courage and the vision to 
do so, even though it costs 
them votes. 

When is America going to 
wake up to this terrible truth 
that by placing politics first, by 
putting votes ahead of victory, 
this country is tragically re- 
peating the mistakes that 
crushed France? 


With the fate of the na- 
tion, the fate of freedom, 
democracy, at stake, this is 
no time to put political 
maneuvering above patriot- 
ism. 





* 


The (Baltimore) Sun Thumbs up! 
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“AFTER THE WAR- 


WHAT? 


(Continued from page 10) 


mive: 1 don’t anticipate a period of 
great prosperity at the end of the war, 
but rather a period of confusion and 
discontent. I am not finding fault with 
labor, but it has contrived to raise 
wages to a scale the like of which has 
never been seen and which, in my 
opinion, cannot be maintained during 
the reconstruction period and after, 
when we will have to sell our goods 
in competition with much cheaper 
European labor. 

Post-war conditions may be such 
that we won't find it possible or ex- 
pedient to maintain the tariff walls of 
the past. Also, there is bound to be a 
production lag in many industries, ex- 
cept perhaps those fortunate enough 
to continue during the war in their 
regular line of business. Industries that 
have been converted cannot convert 
back overnight. They won’t be able to 
get materials promptly for one thing. 
I look for a period of confusion and 
much unemployment. 


(This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles on this most timely subject. State- 
ments by many notable industrialists 
and others will be published in coming 


issues. ) 


HOW TO MAKE 
TOIL PLEASANT 


(Continued from page 21) 
training program affecting every sin- 
gle employee in the organization. Plant 
supervisors are instructed to report 
periodically on all beginners. As soon 
as they show sufficient skill to be 
moved up to a more advanced machin- 
ing process, each newcomer is taught 
by the present operator until he has 
mastered the process; the present op- 
erator, in turn, is taught by the man 
whose job he will fill; and so on up 
the line. 

For those who have ascended a con- 
siderable distance, advanced schooling 
is provided. About 100 new factory 
men expect to speed their way to pro- 
motion by attending Great Lakes Col- 
lege, with half of their tuition being 
paid by the Woodworth Co. At Great 
Lakes they receive training in practi- 
cal metallurgy, shop mathematics and 
shop practice. 

Instructors at the school report at 
regular intervals on individual atten- 
dance and progress, recommending 
advancement for certain men. To fit 
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our national emergency in which the 
cry is ever rising for more and more 
skilled workmen, the college course 
has been cut short; 14 weeks in dura- 
tion, with day and night classes. 

That phase of the Woodworth pro- 
gram, in itself, is an incentive toward 
happy workmanship. Every employee 
knows that the upward road is open 
to him; he knows that Woodworth, 
who refused to few short years ago to 
live in the luxury of retirement when 
there was more work to be done, has 
issued a standing instruction to guide 
the men who handle his personnel 
problems for him. 

That instruction is: “View each new 
employee as a possible factory man- 
ager.” 

By doing so, Woodworth is con- 
tributing its share to the gigantic war- 
time task of converting men, as well 
as machines, to the production of 
planes and tanks and guns. We need 
both the machines and the manpower. 

And while we are gradually orient- 
ing hundreds of thousands of automo- 
bile dealers, salesmen, lawyers, jew- 
elers and housewives, to mention only 
a few of many classifications, into 
skilled craftsmen, it is necessary—as 
N. A. Woodworth sees it—to fit them 
into the process of “human conver- 
sion” in such a way that they will 
“work happily, enthusiastically.” 

“That, in a word,” he repeats, “is 
the cardinal function of both our fac- 
tory management and employment of- 
fices today.” 

A lithe man, wearing gray-white 
hair, closely cropped, and Methodist 
Episcopal by religion, Woodworth is 
credited by his associates with un- 
usual foresight. He also is a man of 
ingenuity, which quality has been 
manifested frequently in his special- 
ized study of tools. He has developed 
a number of improvements personally. 
Distinctly a family man, he is modest 
about his own personal accomplish- 
ments, although he talks willingly 
enough about his own ideas and about 
his company. 

A strong believer in teamwork, he 
had his first taste of the necessity of 
training new workers in the technique 
of machine production while, during 
the World War, he was with the Ford 
Motor Co. Ideas which he conceived 
then have remained with him through 
the intervening years; only now, with 
the urgent need of rapid conversion of 
white collar workers and others to war 
production, he is putting them into 
play on a broader scale than he had 
probably ever attempted before. 
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Our Nation-wide Distributor 
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THE PATTERN OF 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 17) 


Tire and gas rationing have curtailed 
the activities of most insurance sales- 
men. 

* 

If the slack craze continues to spread, 
hosiery output (also supplies of silk 
and nylon stockings) will meet de- 
mands for some time to come. Reason: 
Cotton anklets go with slacks, save 
stockings. 


Shortages of labor, farm machinery, 
tires, gasoline may cut 1943 food crops 
below the 1942 level. 


* 
British railways are asking citizens: 


“Please Don’t Travel.” 
. 


Expect WPB to put on increased 
pressure to broaden sub-contracting, 
following its edict to stop all war plant 
construction that can’t be completed 
by mid-1943. 

* 

June milk production is expected to 
reach 5,800,000,000 quarts, the largest 
U. S. monthly total ever recorded. 
More milk cows on farms and more 
milk per cow are the immediate causes, 
with supplies for the United Nations, 
including the U. S., offering the big 
incentive. 

* 

Paul McNutt says that women could 
hold about 80% of all war jobs. He 
bases his statement on a survey of 
occupations in 21 key industries, cov- 
ering 1,859 separate jobs. 

7 


War needs for leather may soon cur- 
tail civilian shoe production, maybe 
as much as 50%. There’s plenty of 
leather, but it’s down in Argentina. 
Getting it here means a long haul 
through sub-infested waters. 


* 


In England, all foodstuffs except 
bread, potatoes and green vegetables 
are now on the ration list. The aver- 
age citizen gets only two lumps of 
sugar a day, enough butter to spread 
over half a piece of toast. 


* 


War has brought the U. S. and 
Canada closer together than ever be- 
fore. Still, tariffs, trade regulations, 
foreign exchange problems, are ob- 
stacles to merging the war efforts of 


both countries to the best advantage. 


One of the chief concerns, according 
to the National Industrial Conference 
Board, is how can these obstacles be 
overcome without upsetting the tra- 
ditional political independence and 
economic individuality of the two 
countries? 
* 


In a move to hasten conversion of 
industry to 100% war work, WPB has 
sharply curtailed the manufacture of 
various types of office machinery, and 
set up a system of distribution that 
allows only essential users the ma- 
chines produced. 

+ 


Printing ink may soon be sold in 
paper containers resembling ice cream 
packages. 

k 


Outdoor advertising has been hard 
hit by dimouts. At the same time, dim- 
outs are responsible for a big swing to 
radio “spot” advertising (commercials 
on local stations). 


* 

Even Hitler, it seems, has been un- 
able to make women satisfactory night- 
shift workers. In most German plants, 
says one reliable report, women never 
work nights more than a week at a 
stretch. 

7 


Lots of companies are asking work- 
ers to skip vacations this year, take 
extra pay in lieu of time off, but only 
where vacations would hamper pro- 
duction schedules. Reason: Workers 
cannot maintain efficiency without a 
break in the year’s grind. 


* 


President Roosevelt believes four 
consecutive days off each month is the 
answer to avoiding 7-day-week fatigue. 


* 


There’s a big demand for women 
trained in physics and mathematics. 
General Electric alone is seeking 50 to 
100 women, college graduates, for its 
research department. 

- 

To impress the public with the im- 
portance of curtailing many civilian 
lines, Pacific mills has issued a series 
of posters for use by retailers, showing 
how (1) the cotton in two mattress 
covers will make one Army shelter 
tent; (2) the wool in one woman’s 
sport suit will make 13 Army over- 
seas caps; (3) the cotton in one sum- 
mer suit will make one soldier’s work 


outfit. 


GET SET FOR 
STAGGERED HOURS 


(Continued from page 23) 


and nearly everybody was satisfied, 

The related effort to encourage pool. 
ing the use of private automobiles did 
not work out so well as the staggered 
hours. Before the adoption of the 
“Michigan Plan” the average number 
of passengers per automobile in Pon. 
tiac was about 1.3. This was increased 
to about 1.9, a 50% gain, but nowhere 
near enough to make the private au. 
tomobile an efficient war transporta- 
tion vehicle. 


Race, color, sex and occupation all 
played their parts in preventing great- 
er success in the pooling endeavor. 
The American-born workmen didn’t 
want to join with the foreign-born. 
The whites didn’t want to join with 
the negroes. Women drivers objected 
to carrying men with whom they were 
not acquainted. White-collar workers 
were not enthusiastic about sharing a 
ride with workmen in overalls. Off- 
cials are hopeful that a program of 
education will produce more intensive 
use of private automobiles, but they 
don’t expect immediate results. The 
major benefit, they admit, has come 
from staggering hours. 


OPPOSITION TO IDEA 
Besides Washington and Pontiac, a 


number of other cities, including New 
York, Los Angeles, Dallas and Seattle, 
have adopted staggered hours, but 
only on a limited scale. Opposition to 
the idea has been widespread. From 
one city comes a report that the teach- 
ers object to a change in school hours. 
In another city it is said that difficulty 
has been experienced in selling the 
idea to managements of defense plants. 
A third city accepts the plan in prin- 
ciple, but “is not prepared to put it in- 
to effect.” 

Failure to get rapid action with re- 
spect to staggered hours has been no 
surprise to the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. Director Eastman remem- 
bers the delays and difficulties experi- 
enced with similar efforts during the 
first World War. He is hopeful, how- 
ever, that it will be done more quickly 
this time, and that it will be done by 
voluntary action. The first difficulty to 
be overcome is the skepticism that 
prevails in the pubilc mind about the 
situation being really critical. To dis- 
pel this feeling, a joint campaign has 

















been undertaken by the Office of De- 


fense Transportation, the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, the American As- 
sociation of State Highway officials, 
the American Association of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators, the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, and the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. State and local defense coun- 
cils have been asked to aid in the un- 
dertaking. First step was a discussion 
of the Pontiac plan in Columbia 
Broadcasting System’s “Report to the 
Nation” on April 21. 

“Any breakdown in our local trans- 
portation facilities,” says Mr. Eastman, 
“will seriously interfere with the war 
production program. Immediate steps 
must be taken by each state and each 
community to insure continued and ef- 
ficient operation of all such facilities 
essential to war production and to the 
maintenance of essential civilian activ- 
ities.” And when the Director of the 
ODT says “must,” things are pretty 
sure to happen. If there was ever any 
doubt about that it was dispelled by 
President Roosevelt’s executive order 
of May 5, making Eastman a virtual 


“ ” 


czar” over all motor transportation. 


SIX MONTHS HENCE 

Six months from now, with the use 
of private automobiles drastically cur- 
tailed and staggered hours generally 
in vogue, our community life is like- 
ly to be very different from what it is 
today. The effect won’t be limited to 
cooking meals at widely separated 
hours for various members of the 
family. Sister Ann is going to find it 
more difficult to arrange dates with 
the boy friend if she doesn’t get home 
from work until after seven at night 
and he has to be on the job at six in 
the morning. Father’s bowling team 
will be in trouble because all the mem- 
bers are working on different time- 
tables. Mother may have to give up 
many of her trips to the store and do 
her shopping by telephone. Perhaps 
we will all be humming the refrain 
from Loch Lomond to the effect that, 
“We'll never, never meet again.” It 
won't be much fun, as Mr. Eastman 
admits; but nobody will mind that if 
it helps to win the war. 
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(Dividends cumulative from June 1, 1942) 


Price $102 per Share 
Certain of the above-mentioned shares of Cumulative Preferred Stock, 412% Series have been 
subscribed for by holders of Common Stock of the Company or their assigns, or have been sold 


by the several Underwriters during the life of the Subscription Warrants. The remaining 17,609 
shares have been publicly offered by certain of the Underwriters and a group of Selected Dealers. 


Copies of the applicable Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several 
Underwriters, including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Lehman Brothers 


May 28, 1942. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 























The value of Forbes 
Magazine to the ad- 
vertiser 1s based upon 
its essential value to 
the reader. 








“We shall win... or we shall die!" 
—General Douglas MacArthur 






yCTORY Is A Must” 


To paraphrase General MacArthur's fighting words 


—We must win this war on every front, industrial 
as well as battle, if we are to survive. 


In that spirit, the American Gas and Electric Company systems have 
made extraordinary efforts to supply electric service to war industries 
within the territory they serve. 


The increased demands on our systems occasioned primarily by war 
industries have necessitated an enormous expansion of power generating 
and transmission facilities. 


In 1918, at the peak of the first World War effort, the territory now 
served by the American Gas and Electric Company systems contained 
91 plants with a combined generating capacity of 373,000 kilowatts. 

The total generating capacity installed on the systems since the begin- 
ning of World War Il in September, 1939, and to be installed within 
the next year, is 491,500 kilowatts. 

With the installation of these extensions, all of which are now com- 
pleted or under construction, the system capacity will be 1,828,000 
kilowatts, of which over 86 per cent will be in 12 major plants. Appro.xi- 
mately 5 times the entire system capacity as it existed in the last war! 

Our man power and facilities are dedicated to help in the production 
of implements of war that will bring VICTORY. 


AMERICAN GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 

$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 
A quarterly dividend of $1.0644 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
July 1, 1942, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 10, 1942. The transfer 
books will not close. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in cash 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL a Tet TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable July 1, 1942, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1942. The transfer books will not close. 
Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer 
May 26, 1942. 

















UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


UCC) 
A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable July 1, 1942, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business June 5, 1942. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERYWHERE” 


June 5, 1942 
‘THE Board of Directors on June 3rd, 
1942 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c. per share on the outstanding 

mon Stock of this Company, payable on the 
30th day of June, 1942 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on the 19th 
day of June, 1942. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, 

Vice President & Treasurer 














INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chicago, May 27, 1942. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared ou 

of earnings a dividead of $1.00 on the 4% aos 
Stock of the Corporation for the quarter ending June 
30, 1942. The dividend is payable June 30, 1942 to 
stockholders record at close business June 22, 
1942. The books will not close 

ROBERT P. “RESCH, Treasurer. 























NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


A dividend of 20¢ per share on the Common stock 
has been declared, payable July 1, 1942, to 
holders of record June 8, 1942. 


GEORGE H. RUTHERFORD 
May 28, 1942 Treasurer 








Allegheny me Steel Corporation 

ittsburgh, Penna. 

Allegheny "hee Steel Corporation has de- 
clared a dividend of 35c per share on Common 
Stock of the Corporation, payable June 30, 1942 
to Stockholders of record at close of business 
June 10, 1942. 


E. J. HANLEY, Sec’y & Treas. 








STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


DOWJONES AVERAGES —— INDUSTRIALS 


90 





1939 1940 1941 ani 


SETTING up an ascending pattern of short-swing tops and bottoms, the D-J indus. 
trial has finally cleared the 103 level which was a stumbling block in late March 
and early April. While that is a positive sign that the market has emerged from 
the danger zone, it does not point to a perpendicular rise. 

The outlook is for a generally rising trend, at least for this month and next— 
war news permitting. But it is unlikely to be a one-way affair. On basis of recent 
swings, would expect the current uptrend to carry to around 106. If million-share 
volume is realized around the 106 level, would then look for reaction to around 
the 100 level. After such a “consolidation,” a resumption ofthe rise should reach 


to around the 114 level. 


Eventually, given an improved background, the rise may carry higher, perhaps 
up to the 121-124 area. That is only a possibility which later market action may 


rule out or affirm. 


—J. G. Dontey. 





Congratulations 


Clyde E. Weed has been elected 
vice-president in charge of mining 
operations of Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing, and Frederick Laist vice-president 
in charge of metallurgical operations. 

Robert A. Jones has been elected a 
vice-president of Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York. 

E. N. Brown, chairman of the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry., has 
been elected president. 

John F. Hickey has been elected a 
vice-president of Continental Bank and 
Trust Co. of New York. 

Leonard G. Blumenschine has been 
elected president, and William J. War- 
dall chairman, of Hecker Products 
Corp. 

Roy H. Faulkner has been elected 
executive vice-president of General 
Broadcasting System. 

Roy C. Haberkern of the R. J. Rey- 


nolds Tobacco Co. has been elected 
president of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents. 

Emmet Sheahan has been appointed 
assistant to President F. B. Davis Jr. 
of the U. S. Rubber Co. 

Alvin W. Pearson has been elected 
a vice-president of the Lehman Corp. 

F. J. Andre, president of Sheffield 
Farms Co., E. V. O’Daniel, vice-presi- 
dent of American Cyanamid Co., and 
Francis L. Whitmarsh, president of 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., have been 
elected directors of the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York. 

Harry Benedict, a member of the 
board of directors and of the execu- 
tive committee of American Airlines, 
has been elected a director of Inter- 
national Utilities Corp. 

Franklin J. Lunding hus been elect- 
ed president of Jewel Tea Co. 
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Investment Punters 





Buying Suggestions 
By JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


ows.” During the last stages of 

the big bull market in the 
1920’s, the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages advanced from 282 in April, 
1929, to the ultimate peak, 386, in 
September of that year. However, cer- 
tain leading stocks, such as Case 
Threshing, Chrysler, and Sears, Roe- 
buck, reached their peaks in the Fall 
of 1928, a year ahead of the top in 
the averages; and during 1929, while 
the averages were racing up 100 
points, these stocks were either see- 
sawing or declining. To market stu- 
dents, this action was one of the symp- 
toms of a forthcoming end of the rise. 

It might well be that once again 
Case and Chrysler have given advance 
indications of a change in the market 
trend. 

The Dow-Jones industrials have de- 
clined to points below the levels 
reached when France quit in the 
Spring of 1940, and under the levels 
reached at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
But Case made its low in the Spring 
of 1940, and on each bad break in the 
market since, Case has not declined to 
the preceding low. That is, the low 
points have been gradually moving up- 
ward. 

Chrysler made its low, around 41, 
at the time of Pearl Harbor. The aver- 
ages have declined 15 points since 
then; but Chrysler has advanced from 
41 to 60. Should good war news come, 
stocks might advance considerably. 

It appears self-evident that the end 
of the war will witness a great recon- 
struction boom throughout the world 
and a great revival in international 
trade. With stocks selling at present 
depressed levels, I believe an oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime is presented to the 
investment public. The.time for bear- 
ishness is past. 

I favor the following stocks: 

AGRICULTURAL: Allied Mills, Amer- 
ican Agricultural Chemical, Case, In- 
ternational Harvester, Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical preferred. 

AMUSEMENTS: Columbia Pictures 
preferred, General Precision (former- 


“Cows. events cast their shad- 
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ly General Theatre), Loew’s, Para- 
mount, Universal Pictures. 

AUTOMOBILE: Bohn, Borg Warner, 
Chrysler, Collins & Aikman, General 
Motors, Midland Steel Products. 

AmRLINES: American Air Lines, East- 
ern Air Lines, Pan American Airways. 

BurLpinc: American Radiator, Amer- 
ican Seating, Archer Daniels, Barber 
Asphalt, Crane, General Refractories, 
Glidden, Johns-Manville, Kalamazoo 
Stove. 

DEPARTMENT STORES, ETC.: Barker 
Brothers, Butler, Chicago Mail Order, 
Federated, Lerner, Montgomery Ward, 
Neisner, Newberry, Sears-Roebuck, 
Spiegel common and preferred, Wool- 
worth. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING: Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Foop: American Stores, A & P, 
Kroger, Safeway, Swift & Co., Swift 
International. 

INSTALMENT AND FINANCING: Com- 
mercial Credit, Commercial Invest- 
ment Trust. 

Mininc: American Metals, Ameri- 
can Smelting, Anaconda, International 
Nickel, Kennecott, McIntyre. 

Ois: Atlantic Refining, Midconti- 
nental, the Standard Oils, Texas Corp. 

PRINTING AND PapeR: American 
Bank Note, American Colortype, Inter- 
national Chemical, Mergenthaler. 

Russers: Goodrich, Goodyear, Lee, 
U. S. Rubber common and preferred. 

STEELS: Bethlehem, Continental, 
United States, Wheeling, Youngstown. 

TexTILEs: Bigelow-Sanford, Pacific 
Mills, Pepperell. 

Topaccos: American Tobacco, Bay- 
uk, Liggett & Myers, Lorrilard, Rey- 
nolds, Universal Leaf. 

MISscELLANEOUS: Amerex, American 
Laundry, American Telephone, Col- 
gate-Palmolive, Crown Cork & Seal, 
Hazel-Atlas Glass, Liquid Carbonic, 
International Mercantile Marine, In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph, 
Singer Manufacturing, U. S. Hoffman 
Machinery. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers on 
the day of its writing. Rates on request. 





Beneficial 


industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/>c per share 


(for quarterly period ending June 30, 1942) 


COMMON STOCK 
37!/,¢ per share 


Both dividends are payable June 
30, 1942 to stockholders of record 
at close of business June 15, 1942. 


E. A. BAILEY 


June 1, 1942 Treasurer 














30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


ee THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


June 3, 1942 


PREFERRED STOCK 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per share has been 
declared on each share of the $4.50 Cumulative 
Preferred Stock of this corporation issued and 
outstanding, payable on June 15, 1942, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business June 11, 
1942. Checks will be mailed. 


COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of $.15 per share has been declared 
on each share of the Common Stock of this cor- 
poration issued and outstanding, peyable on 
June 20, 1942, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 11, 1942. Checks will be 
mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, Treasurer 


QCF- 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 
30 CHURCH STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


There has been declared, out of the earnings 
of the fiscal year ended April 30, 1942, a 
dividend of one and three-quarters per cent 
(1%%) on the preferred capital stock of 
this Company, payable July 1, 1942 to the 
holders of record of said stock at the close 
of business June 19, 1942. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
will be mailed by Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, 





Cuar es J. Harpy, President 
Howarp C. WIck, Secretary 
June 4, 1942 











Your dividend notice in 


FORBES 


directs nationwide attention 
of influential investors in 
finance and industry to your 


company. 




















ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


HESE are days in which the 

thinking world is beginning to 

realize how futile excess baggage 
has turned out to be—what I mean by 
this is that we have learned we can get 
along with far fewer things than we 
have heretofore thought. Too much 
prosperity found us unwilling to give 
much of the vital things—the enduring 
things—that really preserve the foun- 
dations of our free way of life and 
our democratic institutions. These sac- 
rificial years are going to make a bet- 
ter world. We are going to learn anew 
to appreciate character and worth at 
its genuine value. And the humbler 
ones of this earth are going to have an 
inning. —GrorceE MATTHEW ADAMS. 


Each citizen contributes to the rev- 
enues of the State a portion of his 
property in order that his tenure of the 
rest may be secure. —-MONTESQUIEU. 


Leaders of industry are, first of all, 
leaders of men. The machines will 
more or less take care of themselves. 
As leaders of men, they know that 
there are two conceptions of leader- 
ship—compulsion and _ co-operation. 
The fundamental difference between 
these two is spiritual. The driving 
force of compulsion is fear of punish- 
ment. The guiding spirit of co-opera- 
tion is the hope of reward. Compul- 
sion is a process of slavery. Co-opera- 
tion is the privilege of free men. 

—Eucene E. Witson, 
president, United Aircraft Corp. 


If your work is work to you and 
you don’t see beyond that work and 
see the pleasure in work and the pleas- 
ure in service, look out; you are in 
danger of standing in your present sta- 
tion for a long, long time. 

—Mian R. Bump. 


What a new face courage puts on 
everything! A determined man, by his 
very attitude and the tone of his voice, 
puts a stop to defeat and begins to 
conquer. —EMERSON. 


TAKE TIME 


Take time to live. That is what time 
is for. Killing time is suicide. 

Take time to work. It is the price of 
success. 

Take time to think. It is the source 
of power. 

Take time to play. It is the fountain 
of wisdom. 

Take time to be friendly. It is the 
road to happiness. 

Take time to dream. It is hitching 
your wagon to a star. 

Take time to look around. It is too 
short a day to be selfish. 

Take time to laugh. It is the music 
of the soul. 

Take time to play with children. It 
is the joy of joys. 

Take time to be courteous. It is the 
mark of a gentleman. 

—Santa FE Macazine. 


ere | 


A Text 


And fear not them which kill 
the body, but are not able to 
kill the soul: but rather fear 
him which is able to destroy 
both body and soul in hell. 

—MatrTHew 11:28. 


Sent in by H. G. Worden, Chi- 
cago, Ill. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is present- 
ed to senders of text used. 


FLAP AS I LZALLLL LL 





God has a plan of justice, mercy, 
truth, co-operation and brotherhood 
which will bring peace upon this 
earth. As we worship God these qual. 
ities become part of our nature and 
we become fit inhabitants of the world 
God created. Human beings should 
worship God not alone to show their 
allegiance and dependence upon their 
Creator, but to absorb from Him the 
essential qualities of a permanent civil. 
ization. —ALLEN E. Caxton, 


Help thy brother’s boat across, and 
lo! thine own has reached the shore, 
—Hinpv Provers. 


Only fools and dead men don’t 
change their minds. Fools won’t. Dead 
men can’t. —Joun A. Patrerson. 


It is on the men in independent re. 
search and in our educational institu. 
tions that the great burden of scien- 
tific advancement must always rest, 
and from them that the inspiration of 
the younger generation of oncoming 
scientific workers is derived. 

-—HErRBERT Hoover. 


The big things you can see with one 
eye closed. But keep both eyes wide 
open for the little things. Little things 
mark the great dividing line between 
success and failure. 

—THE FRIENDLY ADVERTISER. 


Faith is not trying to believe some- 
thing regardless of the evidence: faith 
is daring to do something regardless 
of the consequences. 

—SHERWOop Eppy. 


You seldom get what you go after 
unless you know in advance what you 
want. Indecision has often given an 
advantage to the other fellow because 
he did his thinking beforehand. 

—Mavrice Switzer. 


Those who deny freedom to others 
deserve it not for themselves, and, un- 
der a just God, they cannot long re- 
tain it. —CHARLES SUMNER. 


Keep your thoughts right—for as 
you think, so you are. Thoughts are 
things, therefore, think only the things 
that will make the world better and 


you unashamed. 
—Henry H. Buck ey. 


+ 
In response to many requests from readers, 
638 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form.. Price $2. 





How your 


RED CROSS DOLLARS 


are working 





Red Cross accounts are audited 
by the War Department 


It is not as easy to budget as your Community 
Chest, Church or Country Club but, broadly, 
this is how your war fund is being spent.* 





One Half for the Armed 


Forees. Our Army and Navy—the 
men who must do the fighting. 

With them wherever they go. Right now, in 
approximately 1000 camps, posts and stations. 
In this country, in Hawaii, the Philippines, the 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Trinidad, Newfound- 
land, Iceland, Alaska, Ireland and Australia — 
(where next?) 

Buildings, equipment, trained personnel to 
provide a “heart” for a tough and hard-boiled 
fighting force. To give understanding help in 
every personal or family problem, to bring relief 
from burdensome worries, to keep the morale 
that wins all wars. 

And for the wounded and sick, a service that 
brings courage and cheer to hospital wards. Oper- 
ation of recreation buildings for convalescents. 
Care that brings them back to usefulness. Blood 
for transfusions from the growing army of blood 
donors. “Gray Ladies” who understand the 
human needs. 

Selection, organizing and training of all of those 
who volunteer for Red Cross service at the front. 
Enrollment of 50,000 nurses as a reserve supply for 
Army and Navy hospitals as the need increases. 





Ten Percent Going for 


Civilian Emergencies 
As they came, we’ve met them, out of 
your dollars even before they were given. In 
Honolulu, in the Philippines, along the water 
fronts when blasted ships came limping into port. 
Only a little to what we may expect, but the 
millions that have already gone to meet these 
urgent needs did their job well. 








One Quarter for Pre- 
paredness. Your Red Cross will 
be ready to do its part, if plans and 
organization and civilian training and stockpiles 
are the measure of our preparedness. 

Even the millions that are invested in this may 
not be enough, another year of war will bring 
new needs, 

But for months ahead your War Fund has made 
sure that if and when and wherever the enemy 
strikes, we will be ready, with man power and 
woman power, with food, and shelter and trans- 
portation, with organization and with trained skill. 

Volunteer services? Yes, largely. But your 
dollars are behind that volunteer to guarantee 
effectiveness. 





e o s 


Is twenty-five cents out of each dollar too much 
—to be prepared? 


Balance for Chapter Use 
You and your neighbors who are the 
army of the Red Cross. Some twenty- 
eight million of you adults and juniors banded 
together in every community, ready for any call 
for money or for service. Doing your bit out of 
your busy lives. Keeping your sector of the war 
ready for anything. Making the Red Cross a factor 
in community service. You are the foundation 
of it all and the link that workers at the front 
must have with the folks at home. You are the 
producers from whose work-rooms flow the tons 
of material, bandages, clothing and supplies. 

You use that fifteen cents out of each dollar 
that you give and spend it for the needs that 
you know best about. 


*No specific percentage is shown for the expenses of the executive and financial 
offices. Income from endowment and invested funds is sufficient for this purpose. \ 


Chairman, American Red Cross 


This page contributed to the American Red Cross by the publishers. 

















ime is the most critical material ! 


= TIME CAN’T BE BOUGHT BUT IT CAN BE SAVED 


iS oe 
“p . 


* = > Surging through thousands of shops and plants there’s an unbeatable deter- 
mination to win Victory, and win it in shortest possible time. « TIME!—that’s the vital element. 
Even fractions of minutes are precious. Seconds lost by one machine, multiplied by many 
machines, result in wasted days and weeks—even months. Such time waste is a dangerous 
enemy at our door. + Consider procedures in production and you'll find that operations revolve 
around paper work routines. In effect, they help to control production, and this control can either 


SAVE time or WASTE time. « To simplify and organize paper work routines . . 


. to decrease 


non-productive time, prevent costly mistakes and dimimsh expensive wastes . . . to facilitate 


accuracy in determining costs...these are the functions of Addressograph-Multigraph methods. 


USERS OF OUR PRODUCTS are entitled to the services of our Methods Department. It can help to extend the use of their equip- 
ment in Purchasing, Storeskeeping, Production, Marketing, Shipping, Billing, Collecting, Disbursing and all key operations of 
business. To those who are interested in up-to-date information on better methods it is available on request, without charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION ° Cleveland + Ohio 


-~ \ (A poster enlargement of above, free of advertising and suitable for bulletin board or framing, will be sent free on request.) 
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